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CKRONOLOGI-JAL  TABLE  OF  PRINCIPAL  TALLAIiASSES  EV^..:TS 
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Igl6. 

IglS. 

1819. 


1821. 

1822 


1823 


1824- . 


1825 


1826 


Visitatior]  of  De  M?.rvaez’s  expedition. 

'4o.  Visitation  of  De  Soto’s  expedition. 

Arrival  of  Spanish  missionaries 

Moore’s  invasion 

Building  of  fort  at  St.  Marks. 

Oglethorpe’s  raid  into  Florida. 

Florida  transferred  to  England  from  Spain. 

Rptransfer  of  Florida  to  Spain. 

Republic  of  West  Florida  annexed  to  Louisiana. 

Jackson’s  invasion  8z  U.  S.  destructioh  of  Negro  Fort. 

Provisional  government  established  for  West  Florida. 

West  Florida  restored  to  Spain  & 

Florida  purcha.sed  by  the  United  States,  Feb.  22. 

United  States  Military  government  established  in  Florida. 

Civil  government  established  in  Florida 

First  session  of  Legislative  Council  at  Pensacola 

Site  of  Tallahassee  selected  for  capital 

Second  session  of  Legislative  Council  at  St.  Augustine. 

lird  session  of  Legislative  Council  at  Tallahassee  at  which  the 
site  w^as  designated  by  an  act  of  the  Council  as  the  seat  of  govern 
ment  of,  the  territory. 

Leon  county  created. 

Log  cabin  Capitol  built  at  Tall aJiassee . 

Tallahassee  incorporated  as  a city. 

Lafayette  Land  G-rant  chosen  near  Tallalia.ssee 

.4, 

Highway  from  St.  Augustine  to  Pensacola  through  Tallaha^ssee 
appropriated . 

First  Newsoaper  and  Church  esta^l^®^®^  ih  ,Tsillahass:ee-  • ,£• 

Arrival  of^-AciiilXe...Mur.a.t , son  of  King  of  Naples  one w of 

. \ 

/ I,  \ 

Kaoolean  in  Tallahassee  . . 
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His  marriage  to  Catherine  Willis  G-ray,  grand-niece  of  George 


Washington  at  Tallahassee. 


1827 


lg2g  First  hank  oM^j^OTty^d  in  Florida  at  Tallahassee. 

IS30  Beginning  of  era  of  wildcat  hank,  centered  at  Tallahassee. 

> 
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IS36.  First  Railroad, huilt  in  Florida  from  Tallahassee  to  Port  Leon, 
and  csi-lled  the  St.  Marks  railroad. 

IS3S.  First  Constitutional  convention  held  at  St.  Joseph. 

1^39 • Convention  adjourned  after  giving  Florida  its  first  constitution 
l,S4l . Yellov/  fever  emd  mal^^^ria  epidemics  spread  frhra  G-ulf  coast  to 
Tallahassee. 

1^43.  Fire  wdpes  out  Tallahassee  business  section. 

1S45  Florida  becomes  a State  and  Tallahassee  a State  capital. 

IS50.  Plantations  in  Tallahassee  region  increased  with  slave  labor. 

1S55*  Organization  of  Internal  Improvements  Board  at  Tallahassee. 

lS6l . Florida  secedes  and  Ta-llahassee  becomes  a Capital  of  the  Confedera 

1565.  Battle  of  Natural  Bridge,  near  Tallahassee. 

1566.  Reconstruction  government  established  in  Tallaha^ssee  with  Federal 
supervision. 

1567.  Military  government  settled  in  Tallahassee. 

1S6(5,  Civil  government  re-established  at  Tallahassee. 


•>  Invasion  of  carpetbaggers  and  Negroes  . 

ISB5 . Constitutional  convention  met  at  Tallahassee  giving  Florida  its 


permanent  laws,  subject  to  ammendments. 

state  Normal  School  for  Negroes'  established  at  Tallahassee. 
ISS9.  First  street  oar  established  in  Tallahassee. 
lS9f’T*f^ Ruinous  freeze  in  Tallahassee. 

1905.  Buokman  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  by  which  Florida  State 
College  for  Women  established  at  Tallahassee. 
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'rfilliamaon 
Jan*  3,  1939 


East,  West,  & Middle  Florida, 
Feb.  1898,  2:3 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  TALLAHASSEE 


It  was  in  the  year  of  1539  that  Europeans  first  saw  the  neighbor-  ’ 
hood  of  Tallahassee,  ^ich  among  the  Seminolea,  is  still  known  as  •'The 
Hill  Sountry,"  the  seat  of  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  the  original 
Floridians. 

It  was  only  after  the  moat  desperate  resistance  that  the  Spaniards  ‘ 
penetrated  to  the  city,  then  called  Anhayea,  and  situated  on  the  hill  now 
called  St.  Louis,  about  two  miles  from  the  present  city,  “^hey  found  the 
country  well  cultivated,  crops  of  "maize,  beans,  pumpkins  and  other  vege- 
tables extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  interspersed  with  small 
cabins,  showing  a numerous,  but  scattered  population." 

This  condition  alone  is  official  evidence  that  the  people  lived  in 
peace  and  were  unaccustomed  to  those  frequent  raids  which  mark  the  primi- 
tive savage  state. 

Through  these  fields  of  corn  the  Spaniards  fought  their  7/ay,  and  at 
a deep  stream  there  was  a battle  \T4iera  the  Indians  stoutly  defended  a 
palisade.  There  were  four  days  and  nights  of  continual  fighting,  and  al- 


ways the  warriors  taunted  the  ’strangers  with  the  threat  that  on  their  ar- 

4 

rival  at  Anhayea  the  Cacique  Capafi  would  utterly  destroy  them  with  an 
immense  army . 

So  De  Soto  approached  carefully  only  to  find  the  village  deserted. 

It  consisted  of  250  houses,  and  one  of  these  at  one  end  of  the  long  street, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  dwelling  of  (Capafi,  being  superior  to  all  others. 
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liare  the  Spaniards  remained  during  the  winter,  making  excursions 
into  the  country,  finding  a good  road  to  a bay  on  the  sea  coast  and 
abundance  of  provisions  for  man  and  horse  everyii^ere. 

The  savages  showed  a keen  sense  of  honor  in  these  encounters; 
after  challenge  they  respected  the  rights  of  single  combat  and  never 
interfered  when  their  champion  had  the  worst.  The  force  of  the  arrov/s 
sometimes  shot  by  the  natives  astonished  the  Europeans — one  entered  the 
thigh  of  a horse,  passed  forward  through  the  body  and  lodged  in  the 
hollow  of  the  chest. 

In  March,  1540,  De  Soto  marched  into  Georgia  and  the  vicinity  of 
Tallahassee  knew  him  no  more. 

European  nations  built  their  principal  towns  on  the  seashore  at 
Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine,  but  the  road  connecting  the  t-wb 'ran  through 
Leon  County  and  Tallahassee,  and  the  site  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Creeks  after  the  Apalachees  had  been  broken  by  the  Spaniards  and  finally 
exterminated  in  the  work  of  building  Fort  San  Marco  at  St.  Augustine. 
The  same  reasons  which  confined  early  European  settlements  to  the  sea 
coast  influenced  the  Indiana  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  all  their 
principal  tovms  were  in  the  interior. 

The  pov/erful  confederacy  of  the  Muscogeas  or  Greeks  had  now  taken 
possession  of  Alabama,  and  one  of  their  tribal  capitals  was  Tallase- 
hatchee  on  the  Vferrior  River  in  Alabama.  Differences  among  the  chiefs 
arose,  and  a body  of  v/arriors  breaking  off  from  the  parent  body,  settled 
on  the  present  site  of  Tallahassee  in  1808.  From  the  name,  it  is  per- 
haps allo\9able  to  conclude  that  they  were  from  the  Alabama  town  which 
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Jackson  destroyed  after  a stubborn  battle,  in  1813,  but  we  have  no  pre- 
cise information  as  to  these  early  inhabitants  of  the  **Iiill  Country,'* 
save  that  they  were  Greeks  and  brought  with  them  a full  assortment  of 
women,  priests  and  "first  families,"  showing  that  it  was  a migration  and* 
not  merely  an  inroad.  The  presence  of  this  chief  and  his  warriors  made  the 
tovm  an  important  one  at  once;  its  situation  on  the  Spanish  road  between 
Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine  gave  it  commercial  importance,  and  the  riches 
of  the  soil  and  abundant  game,  collected  traders  as  well  as  kindred 
Indians  from  the  settlements  made  by  Secoffee  further  south  in  1750.  To 
watch  Tallahassee,  the  chief,  the  Territorial  Governors  established  their 
residence  here,  and  in  1823,  Dr.  William  H.  Simmons  and  John  L,  uVilliams, 
commissioners,  chose  the  site  of  the  village  for  the  capital,  and  the 
first  house  was  erected  in  1824.  In  1827,  ambitious  Floridians  held  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Florida  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Antiquities  and 
Sciences,  and  thus,  even  at  this  early  day,  the  present  repute  of  the 
city  as  our  educational  center  begun.  The  State  House  v;as  begun  in  1826  and 
finished  in  1834. 

But  it  was  at  St.  Josephus  then  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
Territory,  that  the  first  State  Constitution  was  adopted  on  December  3, 

1839,  and  thus  Tallahassee  lost  that  honor.  • 

Yet  it  w^s  at  Tallahassee,  in  1845,  that  the  first  Governor  of  the 
new  State,  William  D.  Mosely,  took  up  his  residence,  and  since  that  time 
any  incident  ceases  to  be  a part  of  our  early  history. 


(East,  West,  & Mid.  Fla.  Ed— Feb.  1898,  2:3) 


Tallahassee 

jFrom  Jacksonville  Journal 
July  E8,  1936 


TALLAHA8Sj£E'S  history  filled  wm 
OREAT  ALIERICAN  NA]iD2S 


MUSCOGEE  INDIMS  CONTROLLED  AREA  -^lEEN  DE  SOTO  SRENT 
THE  Wn^TER  OF  1539-40  THEliS 


Tallahassee’s  history  is  compelling  and  inspirational, 
filled  with  names  and  deeds  of  famous  Americans  and  equally  famous 
foreigners,  and  brilliant  for  its  manifestations  of- political, 
economic  and  social  progress*. 

For  many  years  after  the  state  was  discovered  by  the  Spanish 
early  in  the  16th  contury,  the  red  clay  hills  of  Leon  county  lay 
virtually  dormant  under  their  covering  of  verdant  splendor. 

Peaceful  and  highly  developed  tribes  of  the  Muscogee  Indian 
confederation  were  found  to  control  the  fields  and  streams  when 
De  Soto  and  this  fellow  explorers  spent  the  winter  of  1539-40  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city. 


After  East  and  West  Floridas  had  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Spain  under  a treaty  ratified  February  19,  1®21,  the 
two  provinces  were  imited  as  the  territory  of  Florida.  Capitals 
of  both  provinces,  at  Pensacola  and  St,  Augustine  were  maintained, 
however.  - 

Legislative  council  sessions  for  the  territory  were  to  be  held 
alternately  at  each  capital,  but  because  of  travel  hardships,  it  was 
decided  at  the  last  session  in  St,  Augustine  in  1823  to  choose  a 
central  location  for  a capital. 

W'illiam  Ho  Simmons,  of  St.  Augustine,  and  John  Lee  Williams, 
of  Pensacola,  were  delegated  to  select  the -location.  They  set  out 
from  their  respective  towns  along  an  old  Spanish  Trail;  and  after 
several  weeks  they  met  near  what  is  Tallahassee, 

Selection  of  a site  xvas  made  atop  a hill  - and  the  capital  of 
Florida  had  been  instituted.  Land  was  purchased  from  tv;o  Indian 
chiefs,  Chefixio  and  Naemathla,  The  territorial  governor  proclaimed 
the  selection  on  Aiarch  4,  1824, 
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Tallaliassee 

From  Jacksonville  Journal 
July  28,  1936 


The  city  was  named  by  Octavia,  l4-year-old  dau^ter  of  Col, 
George  ¥alton,  secretary  and  acting  governor  of  the  territory; 
and  granddaughter  of  Gov»  George  Walton  of  G^eorgia,  vAio  was  a 
signed  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  herself  known  to 
society  and  literature  in  after  years  as  lladame  Leverto 

Tallahassee  (originally  translated  as  a hill  conse- 
crated to  the  sun  god)  was  chosen  by  the  girl  in 
compliment  to  the  former  Indian  inhabitants# 

First  governor  of  the  territory  to  occupy  the  Tallahassee 
capital  vms  William  P.  Duval,  eminent  Kentucky  lawyer  i/rtio  had 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Andrew  Jackson  when 
he  returned  to  Tennessee  and  the  wider  national  field  of  poli- 
tics which  was  to  make  him  president  of  the  United  States. 

Duval  was  the  hero  of  many  Washington  Irving  writings,  both 
In  his  own  name  and  as  the  original  of  Ralph  Ringwood. 

First  settlers  of  Tallahassee  found  their  way  throiigh  the 
wilderness  to  blazed  trees  near  the  cascade  (which  no  longer 
exists)  in  the  spring  of  1824.  Legislative  coimcil  members  ar- 
rived on  horseback  the  following  fall,  and  assembled  for  the 
first  time  in  the  log  cabin  capitol  on  November  8. 

The  cormcil  organized  by  electing  as  its  president  Joseph 
M.  Hernandez  of  St.  Augustine,  first  territorial  delegate  to 
congress,  later  a brigadier  general  and  captor  of  Osceola. 

Included  in  the  message  of  Governor  Duval  to  the 
assembly  was  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  congress 
for  appropriating  ^23,000  for  constriction  of  a high 
road  from  Pensacola  to  St.  Augustine,  a distance  of 
nearly  375  miles.  The  same  general  route  still 
exists  today. 

Other  business  transacted  at  the  first  meeting  included 
enactment  of  a very  complete  groundwork  of  territorial  law; 
and  provision  for  laying  out  the  town  of  Tallahassee,  wdiich, 
however,  was  not  incorporated  until  a year  later. 


The  year  in  which  Tallahassee  became  the  state  capital, 
Lafayette  visited  America,  and  for  his  services  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  was  given  $200,000  cash  by  congress  and  any  township 
of  public  lands  in  the  United  States. 

He  chose  the  township,  36  miles  square,  to  the  northeast  of 
the  new  capital  of  Florida,  a part  of  which  lies  within  the  present 
Tallahassee  city  limits. 

Although  Lafayette  never  was  able  to  realize  his  dreams  for  a 
great  French  colony,  numbers  of  his  countrymen  were  attracted  to  the 

territory  by  the  grant* 
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Tallahassee 

From  Jacksonville  Journal 
July  28,  1936 


One  who  was  already  in  Florida,  and  who  came  to  the 
new  capital  soon  after  its  creation  was  Prince 
Achilla  Murat,  son  of  the  King  of  Naples  and  of 
Caroline  Bonaparte;  nephew  of  Napoleon,  and  husband 
of  George  Yifashington's  grandniece* 

Prince  Murat *s  eccentricities  and  the  musical  and  literary 
accomplishments  of  his  wife  still  exist  today  as  outstanding 
Tallahassee  traditions. 


It  is  told  that  Princess  Murat  after  leaving  the  tea-table 
at  a friend’s  house  because  of  a premonition  of  trouble  at  home,  arrived 
there  to  find  that  her  husband  had  dyed  the  curtains  and  bedlinens  a 
vivid  shade  of  rose  which  he  had  concocted. 

Ralph  Waldo  iherson,  after  travelling  nine  days  with  the  prince 
from  St.  Augustine  to  Charleston,  said: 

”1  blessed  my  stars  for  ny  fine  companion  ...  He  is  a 
philosopher,  a scholar,  a man  of  the  world;  very  skeptical 
but  very  candid,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  truth.” 

The  prince,  who  served  once  as  mayor  of  Tallahassee,  and  his 
illustrious  wife  are  both  buried  in  the  Tallahassee  Episcopal 
cemetery. 

i-'iany  other  noted-' men  of  the  day  were  at  one  time  residents  of 
Tallahassee,  whid).  was  a Southern  social  center  from  its  earliest 
days. 

Of  the  territorial  governors  who  followed  Duval,  John  V<. 

Eaton  had  been  secretary  of  war  under  Jackson  and  later 
was  minister  to  Spain;  Gen.  Richard  Keith  Call  had  been 
Jackson’s  loyal  friend  and  political  aide;  Robert  Raymond 
Reid  was  president  of  the  first  constitutional  convention 
which  met  at  St.  Joseph  in  1838,  and  a district  judge; 
and  John  Branch  had  been  governor  and  senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  secretary  of  the  navy  under  Jackson. 


Tallahassee’s  greatest  calamity  was  a fire  which  started  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  i<iay  25,  1843,  and  practically  razed  the  town. 

Eighty-nine  stores  and  houses  were  destroyed  in  the  conflagration 
according  to  the  statement  of  Frances  Eppes  - grandson  of  Ihomas 
Jefferson  - who  was  mayor  of  the  city  at  that  time. 

Such  destruction  was  an  enormous  loss  to  the  city  of  2,000  pop- 
ulation, which,  through  construction  of  a railroad  to  St.  iviarks,  had 
attained  a position  of  commercial  importance  as  a cotton  shipping 
center. 
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JACKSOrVILLE  JOURl'loL 
July  28,  1956 


TALI^iASSEE  PROVIDES  f.IUCH 
FOR  KCME  FOR  PUSIKESS 


P 


Location,  Climate  and  the  City’s  Cultural  and 
Civic  Advantages  Are  Widely  Known 


Location,  climate,  cultural  and  civic  advantages,  reliable  business  in- 
stitutions, and  fine  management  of  municipal  affairs  combine  to  make  Talla- 
hassee an  'admirable  site  for  establishment  of  a home  or  a business. 

I 

The  capital  of  Florida  and  county  seat  of  Leon  county  is  located  in  the 
northwest  section  of  the  state.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  £1  miles  to  the  south 
the  Georgia  line  19  miles  to  the  north. 

Although  the  city  is  almost  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Gulf,  it  is 
located  in  high  rolling  hills  with  elevations  up  to  £16  feet  above  sea  level 
The  soil  is  that  of  the  red  clay  hills  of  the  Appalachian  foot-hill  region. 

The  elevation,  the  abundance  qf  sunshine,  the  constant  breezes  from  the 

\ 

gulf,  make  the  city  ideal  as  a health .spot.  Winters  are  mild,  and  summer 
temperatures  are  tempered  by  cooling  breezes  Shd  a minimum  of  humidity. 
Rainfall  is  ample  but  not  excessive. 

No  city  of  the  state  can  provide  the  fine  educational  facilities  that 
Tallahassee  does.  Excellently  trained  teachers  in  the  public  grammar 
schools  and  the  county  high  school  provide  educational  training  for  small 
groups,  so  that  no  child  is  buried  in  an  over-crowded  classroom. 

All  schools  are  well  housed.  'Two  of  the  white  elementary  schools 
have  splendid  modern  fireproof  buildings;  and  a new  high  school  building 
is  now  being  constructed  at  a cost  of  ebout  §400, 000. 

In  addition  to  the  public  school  syst-vm,  there  are  located  in  the 
city,  the  Florida  State  College  for  7/omen  and  the  Florida  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes.  Connected  with  the  v/oman’s  college 
is  an  excellent  high  school. 

All  principal  faiths  are  represented  in  the  city’s  active  religious 
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Churches  are  maintained  by  Baptists,  Catholics,  Christian  Scientists, 
Episcopalians,  Methodist  and  Presbyterians#  / 

Both  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches  have  been  established 
in  the  community  for  about  100  years* 

Excellent  organizations  of  Potary,  Kiwanis,  Exchange,  Lions,  Junior 
Chambex*  of  Commerce,-  American  Legion,  and  many  other  civic  and  fraternal 
groups  contribute  to  the  administration  of  civic  and  charitable  welfare. 

Two  state  banks,  one  of  which  is  the  oldest  in  Florida,  provide- bank- 
ing facilities,  and  have  resources  that  tcrtal  about  v5, 000, 000. 

Tallahassee  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  farming,  dairying  and  live 
^stock  section,  thus  insuring  residents  of  constantly  fresh  supplies  o’f 
fresh  foodstuffs  and  the  city  a place  as  wholesale  distributor  for  the 
area.  More  than  20  dairies  are  given  grade  by  the  Leon  codnty  health 
unit. 

Industrial  plants  located  in  the  city  of  its  vicinity  find  advantages 
and  opportunities  numerous.* 

Shipping  facilities  by  air,  rail,  water  and  truck  are  abundaCnt.  The 

city  is  served  by  tv/o  main  lines  of  the  Seaboard  Air' Line  Railway  and 

seven  national  highways.  Transportation  facilities  and  accessibility  of 

Tallahassee  are  augmented  by  a municipally  owned  and  operated  airport, 

•which  is  being  improved  steadily.  • , ’ 

A federal  appropriation  has  been  made  to'ccmplete  clearance  of  the 

St.  Marks  river,  20  miles  from  Tallahassee,  which  will  open  ocean  shipping 
\ 

from  that  point.  A branch  railroad  line  and  an  excellent  highway  brings 

St.  Marks  and  deep  ?;ater  ^'lithin  a few  minutes  of  Tallahassee. 

An  exceedingly  friendly  attitude  of  Tallahassee  people  toward  indus- 

■ , ' local  /’overnment  re 

trial  development  is  reflected  in  the  fact  thi^t  not  only  are  no /other /Itrictions  or 

handicaps  placed  in  the  way  of  new  enterprises,  but  local  ;gffiver;iment 


and  business  officials  will  co-operate  willingly  in  planning  favorable  in- 
dustrial surroundings. 

The  supply  and  type  of  native  labor  available  is  favorable,  climatic 

( 

conditions  are  .good  and  the  accessibility  to  certain  principal  raw  ma- 
terials and  to  large  market  areas  is  adv  nt- geous, 

A courteous  and  efficient  staff  of  the  very  active  Tallahassee  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  be  found  more  than  ready  to  give  any  desired  information 
or  help  to  persons  interested  in  the  city,  either  as  a business  site  or  as 
a section  to  visit.  / 

An  added  inducement  for  persons  to  make  Tallahassee  a home  is  the  ex- 
cellently managed  cit.  government,  i)±Lich-be cause  it  operates  its  light 
/ 

plant,  water  and  gas  plants-finds  it  possible  to  run  the  city  without  levy- 

\ 

ing  any  tax  for  operating  expenses. 

A mere  nine-mill  rate  has  been  !i.evieid  this  year  on  50  per  cent  of  the 

I 

assessed  valuation  of  property  only  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  the  mu- 
nicipal bonded  indebtedness. 

Maintained  by  the  municipal  government  is  a well-e4.uipped  and  trained 
fire  department,  a very  capable  police  department,  and  thoroughly  efficient 
and  active  departments  of  sanitation,  streets  and  highways  and  recreation. 
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Tallahassee's  History  Filled 
With  Great  ^erican  Names 

Muscogee  Indians  Controlled  Area  »Vhen  De 
Soto  Spent  the  Y/inter  of  1539-40  There 

Tallah'?ssee* s history  is  compelling  and  inspirational,  filled  with 
names  and  deeds  of  famous  Americans  and  eciually  famous  foreigners,  and 
brilliant  for  its  manifestations  of  political,  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress. 

For  many  years  after  the  state  vms  discovered  by  the  Spanish 
early  in  the  16th  centirry,  the  red  clay  hills  of  Leon  county  lay  vir- 
tually dox-mant  under  their  covering  of  vercant  splendor. 

Peaceful  and  highly  developed  tribes ' of . the  Muscogee  Indian  con- 
federation were  found  to  control  the  fields  and  streams  when  DeSoto  and 
this  fellow  explorers  spent  the  vdnter  of  1539-40  on  or  near  the  site 
of  the  present  city. 

It  is  known  that  de  Navaez  explored  the  section,  and  that  many 
Spanish  missions  were  established  near  Tallahassee.  One  of  these  mis- 
sions-w'hich  also  was  used  as  a fort-was  at  San  Luis,  two  miles  west  of 
Tallahassee,  It  y/as  erected  in  1633,  and  is  said  to  h^xe  been  the  last 
Spanish  fortification  to  fall  before  attacks  by  English  invaders  of 
Florida. 

Around  Fort  San  Luis  grew  up  a town-a  sort  of  capital  of  the  Span- 
ish Apalachee  district  of  Florida,  But  Apalachee  was  ruined  b;  Eng- 
lish and  Creek  attacks  in  1704,  and  for  many  yefrs  country  surrounding 

I 

/ 

the  present  Tallahassee  became  a wilderness. 

For  more  than  a century  there  is  a lapse  in  historical  data  about 
the  region,  Bu;t,  in  1823  there  emerged  from  the  dim  history  of  past 
ages  the  beginning  of  an  era  that  still  finds  history  being  made  in  the 
culture'd,  progressive  community. 
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After  East  and  ?,’est  Eloridas  had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  Spain  under  a.  tneaty  ratified  Eebruary  19,  1921,  the  two  provinces 
were  united  as  the  territory  of  Florida,  Capitals  of  both  provinces, 
at  Pensacola  and  St*  Augustine  were  maintained,  however, 

I-e'gislative  council  sessions  for  the  terri tory  wer e to  be  held 
alternately  at  each  capital,  but  because  of  travel  hardships,  it  was 
decided  at  the  last  session  in  St,  Augustine  in  1823  to  choose  a cen- 
tral location  for  a capital, 

Willian  H,  Simmons,  of  St*  Augustine,  and  John  Lee  h'illiams,  of 
Pensacola,  were  delegated  to  select  the  location,^  They  set  out  from 
theiJ?  respe^ctive  towns  along  ua  old  Spanish  Trail:  -md  after  several  - 
weeks  they  met  near  what  is  Tallahassee.- 

Selection  oi  a site  was  made  atop  a ‘hill-and  the  capital  of 

\ 

% 

Florida  had  been  instituted.  Land  was  purchased  from  two  Indian  chiefs, 

Chefixio  and  Naemathla,  The  territorial /governor  proclained  the  selec- 

% 

tion  on  March  4,  1824*  ' 

\ 

f ' 

The  city  was  named  by  Octavia,  14-year-old  daughter  of  Col. 

George  v/alton,  secretary  and  acting  g'overnor-  of  the  territory;  and 

gr an di’’ aught er  of  Gov,  George  Walton  of  Georgia,  who  was  a signer  of 

the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  herself  known ;to  society  and 

literature  in  after  years  as  Madame  Levert, 

Tallahassee  (originally  translated  as  a* hill  consecrated  to  the 

girl  in  compliment  to  the 
sun  god)  was  chosen  by  IndiW  inhabitants. 

First’ governor  of  the  territory  to  occupy  the  Tallahassee  capital 

was  Viilliam  P.  Duval,  eminent  Kentucky  lavi/yer  who  had  been  appointed 

to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Andrew  Jackson  when  he  returned  to  Tennessee 

and  the  wider  national  field  of  politics  w-hich  was  to  make  him  president 
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Duval  was  the  hero  of  many  Washington  Irving  writingf ,both  in  his 
own  name  and  as  the  original  JRalph  Ringwood, 

First  settlers  of  Tallahassee  found  their  way  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  blazed  trees  n^r  the  cascade  (which  no  longer  exists)  in  the 
spring,  of  1824.  Legislative  council  members  arrived  on  horseback  the 
following  fall,  and  assembled  for  the  first  time  in  the  log  cabin  cap- 
itol  on  November  8.  ■ 

The  council  organized  by  electing  as  its  president  Joseph  M. 
Hernandez  of  St,  Augustine,  first  territorial  delegate  to  congress, 
later  a brigadier  general  and  captor  of  Osceola. 

Included  in  the  message  of  Governor  Duval  to  the  assembly  was  an 
expression  of  gratitude  to  congress  for  appropriating  122,000  for  con- 
struction of  a highroad  from  Pensacola  to  St.  Augustine,  a distance 
of  nearly  275  miles.  The  same  general  route  still  exists  today. 

Other  businefss  transacted  at  the  first  meeting  included  enact- 

« 

ment  of  a very  complete  groundwork  of  territorial  law;  and  provision 
for  laying-  out  the  town  of  Tallahassee,  which,  however,  was  not  in- 
corporated until  a year  later,  ^ 

The  year  in  which  Tallahassee  became  the  state  capital,  Lafay- 

* 

ette  visited  America,  and  for  his  seririce  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  given  1^200,000  cash  by  congress  and  any  tovmship  of  public  lands 
in  the  United  States, 

He  chose  the  township,  26  miles  si^uare,  to  the  northeast  of  the 
new  capital  of  Florida,  a part  of  which  lies  within  the  present.  Talla- 
hassee city  limits. 

Although  Lafayette  never  was  able  to  realize  his  dreams  for  a 
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^reat  French  colony,  numbers  of  his  countrymen  were  attracted  to  the 
territory  by  the  grant* 

. One  who  already  was  in  Florida,  and  who  came  to  the  new  cap- 
) 

itol  soon  after  its-  creation  was  Prince  Achilla  Murat,  son  of  the 

King  of  Naples  and  of  Caroline  Bonaparte;  nephew  of  Napoleon,  and 

husband  of  George  Waishihgton’s  grandniece. 

Prince  Murat’s  eccentricities  and  the  musical  and  literary 

accomplishments  of  his  wife  still  exist  today  as  outstanding  Talla- 
\ 

hassee  traditions. 

It  is  told  that  Princess  Murat  after  leaving  the  tea-table  at 
a friend’s  house  because  of  a premonition  of  trouble  at  home,  arrived 
Ihere  to  find  that  her  husband  had  dyed  the  curtains  and  bed-linens 

i 

a vivid  shade  of  rose  which  he  had  concocted, 

Ralph  Waldo  person,  after  traveling  nine  days  with  the  prince 
from  St,  Augustine  to  Charleston,  said; 

”1  blessed  my  stars  for  my  fine  companion  ...He  is  a philosopher, 
a seholar,  a nian  of  the  world;  very  skeptictd  but  very  candid,  and  an 
ardent  lover  of  truth.” 

The  prince,  who  served  once  as  mayor  of  Tallahassee,  and  his 

* 

illustrious  wife  both  are  buried  in  the  Tallahassee  Episcopal  ceme- 
tery. 

Many  other  noted  men  of  the  day  were  at  one  time  residents  of 
Tallahassee,  which  was  a Southern  social  center  from  its  earliest 
days, 

Cf  the  territorial  governors  who  followed  Duval,  John  T/,  Eaton 
had  been  secretary  of  war  under  Jackson-  and  later  was  minister  to 
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Spain;  Gen*  Hichard  Keith  Call  had  been  Jackson’s  loyal  friend  and 
political  aide;  Robert  Raymond  Reid  was  president  of  the  first  con- 

T* 

stitutional  convention  which  met  at  St.  Joseph  in  1838,  and  a dis- 
trict judge;  and  John  Branch  had  been  governor  and  senator  from 
Korth  Carolina,  and  secretary  of  the  navy  under  Jackson. 

Tallahassee’s  greatest  calamity  was  a fire  which  started  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  May  25,  1843,  and  practically  razed  the  town. 

Eighty-nine  stores  and  houses  were  destroyed  in  the  confla- 
gration according  to  the  statement  of  Francis  Eppes-grandson  of 
Thomas  Jefferson-who  was  mayor  of  the  city  at  the  time. 

Such  destruction  was  an  enormous  loss  to  a city  of  2,000  pop- 
ulation, which  through  construction  of  a railroad  to  St.  Marks,  had 
attained  a position  of  commercial  importance  as  a cotton  shipping 
center. 

Throughout  the  years  since  its  establishment,  during  the 
pioneer  years  of  early  statehood,  in  time  of  civil  war,  through  the 
murky  months  of  reconstruction,  and  the  turbhlence  of  a political 
election  which  found  Tallahassee,  as  the  capital,  deciding  the  pres- 
idential race  between  Hayes  and  Tilden,  the  city  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered with  a minimum  of  strife  and  a ma2:imum  of  civic  pride  and  accom- 
plishment *on  the  part  of  citizens, 

Tallahassee  society  alv/ays  has  been  cultured. 


Some  famous  name's  among  early  residents- were  William  ?.  Duval, 
Alexander  Douglas,  V/illiam  Wilson,  Francis  Eppes,  Turbutt  R.  Betton, 
R.  Ko  Call,  Miles  Blake,  James  H.  Randolph,  Frederick  Towle,  Charles 
H.  Austin,  Thomas  Brown,  Dr, George  V/.  Gall,  and  Hardy  Groom, 


/ 


( 


< 


William  Ball,  Thomas  Baltzell  and  Medicus  A.  Long. 

, The  city  has  furnished  orators,  author.s,  st:tesm6n  and  educators 
to  Florida  and  the  nation. 

Noted  natiyes  of  the  Capital  City  include  l!rs.  Ellen  Call  Long, 

author  of  Florida  Breezes,  one  of  the  most  discussed  books  ever  written 
i ■ 

in  the  state;  Caroline  Mays  Brevard,  author  of  a two-volume  history 
of  Florida,  and  co-author  with  H»  E.  Bennett  of  History  and  Government 
of  Florida;  Anne  McQ,ueen,  poetess. 

William  B.  Bloxham,  born  near  Tallahassee,  probably  was  the 
greatiE'st  Florida  orator  of  his  day. 

Ojther  writers  and  statesmen  who  have  been  or  are  Tallahassee 
citizens  include  T.  J.  Brooks,  H.  A.  Gray,  Dr,  7,  B.  Game,  A.  H. 
Roberts,  Dr,  Katherine  Abbey,  Miss  Dorothy  Dodd,  Dr.  Lavinia  Shores, 

Dr.  R.S.  Cotterill,  Dr*  Mark  F.  Boyd,  and  Henry  N,  Felkel,  Fj?s.  Susan 
Bradford  Eppes,  Wilkinson  Call,  Dr,  A.  A.  Murphree. 
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Jacksonville  Journal 
July  28,  1936 

EISTOHY  LIVES  TERCUCH 

EFFORT  OF  THIS  GHOITP 

• 

^ Historical  Society  Preserves  Items 
Of  Special  Interest 

■I 


y 


/ / 

Centered  in  a section  of  Florida  rich  ?.l  th  .historical  lore,  the  Tal- 
lahassee  Historical  sdciety  is  a major  contributor  to  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  the  vicinity’s  history’’. 

Most  valuable  gift  of  the  group  to  historians  is  the  annual  publi- 
cation of  a yearbook,  YK’hich  contains  all  papers  read  to  the  society 
) during  the  preceding  year*  Many  of  these  papers  have  been  of  such  in- 
terest as  to  command  publication  in  the  Florida  Eistoricul  Society"  .quar- 
terly, according  to  G*  P.  McCord,  president  .of  the  group. 

The  society  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1932  as  an  independent  or- 
ganization; and  there  still  is  no  formal  connection  with  any  other  sim- 
ilar group.  ■ • . 

Monthly ‘meetings  are  held,  at  which  time  the  society’s  47  members 
gather  to  discuss  their  historical  findings  and  to  read  or  hear  lec- 
tures prepared  for  the  edification  of  historical  knowledge. 

Principal  ambition  of  the  organization  is  to  inspire  and  sponsor 
marking  of  the  many  histoi’ical  spots  in  and  around  Tallahassee,  in- 

f 

eluding  the  sites  of  about  20  o\d'''Spahish  missions  that  hc^ve  been  . , 
destroyed  since  their  erection. in  the  vicinity  during  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Objects  of  the  group,  as  stated  in  the  charter,  are: 

’’The  general  nature  of  the  objects  of  the  society  is  the  collection, 
arrangement  and  preservation  of  all  material  pertaining  to  the  history 
of,  or  in  any  manner  illustrative  of  Florida  - particularly  Tallahassee 
and  its  immediate  vicinity-including  books,  pamphlets,  documents,  ar- 
chives, manuscripts,  newspapers,  dairies,  notes,  letters,  speeches, 
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maps,,  surveys,  portraits,  photos  or  other  likenesses  of  men  and  women 
prominent  in  Florida  history,  pictorial  illustrations  of  Florida  scenery, 
relics  and  products,  also  relics  of  eveiy  kind  whether  historical  or 
pre-historical,  fossils,  geological  specimens  and  everything  in  any 
manner  illustrative  of  Florida  and  Tallahassee. 

”To  prepare,  edit  and  pvjhlish  articles,  sketches,  biographies,  pam- 

i 

phlets,  books  and  documents  descriptive  or  illustrative  of  Florida  and 
of  Tallahassee!,” 

Cfficcts  of  the  society  are  l!Lr«  McCohd,  president;  Dr.  R.  S,  Cot- 
terill,  vice  president;  Mrs.  a.  J.  Henry,  secretary;  Mrs.  Harry  E. 
Graham,  treasurer. 

Directors  are  the  officers  and  Dr.  Mark  F.  Bo^/d,  Dr.  H.  E.  Palmer 

I • ' 

and  Dr.  Venila  Shores. 
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Jacksonville  Journal, 
July  28,  1936 
Tuesday 


GOVERNMENT  PROTECTS 
HISTORIC  TREE. 


This  tung  nut  tree  in  full  blossom  near  Tallahassee 

I 

was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  to  be  planted  in  the  U- 
nited  States.^ 

Many  years  ago,  the  trees — bearers  of  valuable  oil- 
producing  nuts— were  planted  in  Leon  county  as  an  experi- 
ment in  agriculture. 

xFor  some  undefined  reason,  the  Industry  did  not  take 
root  as  well  as  the  trees,  and  it  was  largely  abandoned  in 
that  section  of  Florida.  In  other  sections  of  the  state, 
however,  tung  culture  has  become  a profitable  business.' 

This  historic  tree  is  protected  by  the  United  States 
government,  and  a marker  has  been  placed  to  indicate  its 

I 

significance. 

/ 

Several  remaining  tung  groves  in  Leon  county  are  very 
productive,— and  their  blossoms  are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  any  flowering  treei 

OLD  BANK  STANDS 

Still  standing  in  Tallahassee  is  the  old  Union. Bank, 
which  in  1833  was  the  most  important  financial  institution 
in  Florida.  In  the  panic  of  1837  it  crashed,  carrying  with 
it  the  fortunes  of  Southern  planters  amounting  to  more  than 
#3;ooo,ooo.^ 
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Jacksonville  Journal, 

July  28,  1936. 

Tuesday 

STATE  BUILDINGS 

Most  ot  Florida’s  public  business  Is  conducted  In  tbe 
three  Talladmssee  buildings  shown  In  the  picture  above J 
At  the  left  Is  the  Florida  state  capitolj*  The  first 
state  capital  was  constructed  from  Leon  county  logs  on  what 
Is  now  the  southeast  corner  of  the  capitol  square  In  1824, 
about  a year  before  Tallahassee  was  incorporated.' 

The  cornerstone  of  nhat  was  meant  to  be  the  permanent 
capitol,  was  laid  In  1826.^  Construction  was  abandoned  later, 
and  a new  building,'  now  standing  with  additions,*  was  started 
in  1839.^ 

It  Is  the  only  brick  capitol  now  remaining  in  the  United 
States.*  ' 

On  the  right  Is  the  Martin  building,  constructed  in  1927 

. f 

to  house  many  of  the  state  offices.  It  was  named  for  John  W.' 
Martin  former  governor  during  whose  administration  it  was  e- 
rected. 

% 

The  building  in  the  inset  houses  the  libraries,  offices 
and  court  chambers  of  Florida’s  six  supreme  court  justices.’ 

It  is  here  that  the  highest  state  court  decisions  are  made  and 
handed  downj' 
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FLORIDA  IS  PROUD  OF 
COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
AND  ITS  FINE  RECORD 

ACHIEVEMENTS  HAVE  BEEN 
CONSISTENT  THROUGH  MORE 
THAN  30  YEARS  OF  ITS 
HISTORY 


By  LAURA  S.  LESLIE 

With  an  unbroken  record  of  30  years*  advancement  in 
academic  achievement,  among  which  Is  approval  by  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Universities  and  recognition  by 

/ 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Florida  State  College  for  Women  here 
stands  as  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  country,  recognized  for  its  high  standards, 
eminent  faculty  group,  and  splendid  type  of  student  body. 

Established  in  1905  with  an  enrollment  of  204  stud- 
ents Florida  State  College  for  Women  has  steadily  increased 
in  numbers  until  now  the  yearly  enrollment  totals  approxi- 
mately 1,750  students;  the  i^sical  plant  has  grown  from 
a group  of  five  small  buildings  to  a plant  of  27  buildings 
conservatively  valued  at  $3, 000 ,‘000;  and  the  academic  di- 
vision of  the  college,  which  in  1905  had  only  five  depart- 
ments, now  provides  courses  in  almost  every  department  of 
knowledge,  including  instruction  in  the  liberal  arte  and 
In  many  of  the  various  professional  fields  open  to  women. 

The  rapid  rise  to  academic  recognition,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Edward  Conradi,  began  in  1915  when 
Florida  State  College  for  Women  became  the  first  State  Wo- 
man's college  to  be  granted  membership  in  the  Southern  As- 
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sociatlon  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  thus  gaining 
national  recognition*  This  was  followed  In  1924  by  In- 
ternational recognition  when  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  placed  the  college  on  Its  approved  list  of 
colleges  and  universities. 

In  1934  Florida  State  College  for  Women  became  the 
first  state  woman ‘s  college  In  the  United  States  to  be 
granted  an  Independent  charter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  the 
first  college  In  Florida  to  receive  this  recognition. 

Included  among  other  educational  associations  In  which 
Florida  State  College  for  Women  has  been  granted  membership 
arei  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Council  on 
Education,  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  and 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women* 

During  the  short  span  of  three  decades,  more  than  15,000 
young  women  have  entered  the  portals  of  Florida  State  College 

tt 

for  Women,  with  approximately  two-fifths  of  that  number  con- 
tinuing until  graduation,"  Of  the  204  students  who  were  regis- 
tered In  1905,  less  than  60  were  enrolled  In  the  college  pro- 
per,' the  remaining  being  In  the  normal  school  of  the  college* 

In  1915  the  enrollment  had  grown  to  381,  In  1925  to  1,208 
and  in  1931-32  the  pesLfc  of  the  enrollment  was  reached  to  1794* 
This  year  approximately  1,750  were  registered  for  the 
winter  term," 

The  summer  school  established  In  1913  with  a registration 
of  60  students,  has  grown  to  a maximum  enrollment  of  955*  It 
Is  operated  primarily  for  the  teachers  of  the  state,  althou^ 
many  students  of  the  regular  session  attend*  Courses  are  offer 
ed  which  lead  to  all  degrees  given  in  the  regular  term,  which 
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j[j^Q2.ud.e  tlie  lDaclielor*s  and.  Master*  s d-egree^  certificates 
In  music,  and  the  teacher* s diploma  to  students  In  the 
school  of  education  completing  two  years  of  prescribed 
work* 

The  college  facility,  which  during  the  winter  session 
numbers  more  than  100,  consists  of  men  and  women  holding 
degrees  from  leading  colleges  and  universities  throu^out 
the  country*  Many  have  won  national  distinction  for  work 
In  their  particular  lines  of  endeavor* 

As  the  college  grew  In  enrollment  and  as  new  fields 
opened  to  women,  marked  changes  and  additions  appeared  In 
the  curriculums  of  the  College  of  Arte  and  Sciences,  the 
School  of  Education,  the  School  of  Music  and  the  School  of 
Home  Economics,  the  four  major  divisions  of  the  collet* 

In  1953  the  honors  course  was  Inaugurated  In  order  that 
better  students  might  have  the  opportunity  for  independent 
study  under  the  personal  guidance  of  a professor  outside  of 
regular  class  work*** 

Reorganization  of  the  curriculum  has  taken  place  with- 
in  the  last  year,  the  general  objective  being  to  broaden  the 
base  of  the  student* s education  by  providing  for  broader 
courses  In  the  first  two  years  of  her  college  experience* 
Training  for  citizenship  will  be  especially  emphasized  through 
courses  designed  to  show  students  the  nature  of  the  problems, 
social,  economic  and  political— confronting  the  world  today,' 
and  the  contributions  which  the  various  fields  of  knowledge 
make  to  an  understanding  of  these  problems. 
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With  the  steady  growth  in  enrollment,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  campus  to  eixpand  and  additional  buildings  to  be  added* 
Under  the  direction  of  J.  G*  Kellum,*  college  business  manager, 
a building  program  was  inaugurated  and  the  original  group  of 
buildings  gradually  replaced  with  new  and  larger  structures. 

Today,  five  large  dormitories  hold  accommodations  for 
approximately  1,110  students,  and  two  immense  dining  halls',' 
one  having  a seating  capacity  of  1,100  and  the  other  of  450, 
care  for  needs  of  the  students.  A kitchen  with  virtually 
evezy  modem  convenience  has  been  added  as  has  also"  an  in- 
firmary with  all  the  facilities  of  a modern  hospital? 

Seven  academic  buildings  Including  a new  library  and 
a new  gymnasium  are  now  among  the  principal  buildings  on 
the  campus?  The  library,  considered  the  most  artistic  cami)- 
us  building— represents  a cost  of  around  #300,000,'  while  the 
gymnasium  which  Involved  a similar  sum,  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  South? 

So  artistic  is  the  general  plan  of  the  college— with  its 
towering  pines,  terraced  greens  and  bri^t  flowers— that  prom- 
inent visitors  from  throughout  the  country  have  declared  the 
campus  of  Florida  State  College  for  Women  "the  most  beautiful 
in  all  the  Southland  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  anywhere." 

Visitors  to  the  campus  also  have  commented  on  the  fine 
spirit  of  the  students  at  Florida  State  College  for  V/omen, 
their  friendliness,  and  their  sense  of  seriousness  and  ma- 
turity? 

Especially  noteworthy  among  the  student  group  at  Florida 
State  College  for  Women  is  the  fact  that  for  a number  of  years 
students  at  the  college  have  headed  and  held  offices  in  a num- 
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ber  of  national  and  regional  student  organizations;  and  that 
the  campus  publications  edited  by  students  have  repeatedly 
been  awarded  hipest  honors  by  the  National  Scholastic  Press 
Association* 

Through  Its  alumnae,  Florida  State  College  for  Women,* 
has  contributed  much  to  the  life  of  the  state.  Statistics 
compiled  In  1932,*  the  last  year  for  idilch  figures  are  avail- 
able show  that  Florida  State  College  for  Women  has  more  than 
twice  as  many  graduates  teaching  In  the  public  schools  of 
the  state  as  any  other  Institution  of  higher  learning*^  In 
addition,  the  college  has  furnished  to  the  state  a number  of 
home  demonstration  agents  and  social  workers.^ 

Cost  for  a student  to  attend  Florida  State  College  for 
Women  Is  less  than  In  almost  any  woman*  s college  In  the  coun- 
try and  particuP^^ly  one  of'  comparable  standing.*  The  aver- 
age cost  for  a girl  to  attend  a woman* s college  of  the  high- 
est standing  in  the  United  States  Is  around  $730  a year  where- 
as  the  cost  at  Florida  State  College  for  Women  Is  around  #250^ 

Dr.  Edward  Conrad! * as  president  of  the  Florida  State 

* • 

College  for  Women,  heads  an  educational  institution  which  has 
one  of  the  three  largest  exclusive  women* s student  bodies  in  the 
United  State sj 

Dr.  Conradi  has  been  president  of  the  college  since  1915,* 
and  has  been  a principal  contributor  to  the  institution* s rep-  • 
utat'^ion  as  one  of  the  finest  educational  plants  for  women  in 
the  country*^  v 
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TALLfuiaUbEIL  ' ' 

.'.'here  Culture,  Society  aria  Government  Meet- 

V , 

r,  ^ lallahassee-social,  governmental  and  cultural  center-is  trie  riome  of  ma- 

' jestic  public  buildings,  beautiful  estates,  md  riandsorae  educational  plants. 

/ 

The  six  pictures  above  are  representative  of  trie  high  point  in  ar'chi- 

/ * 

tecture  ishicri  is  noticeable  in  trie  f)lannin£  and  construction  of  hundreds  of 
Tallahassee  buildings. 

At  the  top,  left,  is  an  aerial  view  of' the  Floxdda  State  College  for 
Tifomen  campus.  Here,  in  ti£  vine  coTered  buildings  and  on  the  shaded  grounds, 
nearly  2,000  college  girls  live,  study  and  play  during  sessions  of  the  college 
term. 

( 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  the  college  property  furnish  ample  room  for  the  stu- 
den;fcs  to  get  desired  and  beneficial  recreation  on  the  bridle  paths,  the  arch- 
I '-ery  ranges,  the  hockey  fields,  and  the  tennis  courts^ 

The  beautifully  landscaped  circle  in  front  of  the  administration  building 
and  the  shady  grounds  surrounding  well-furnished  comfortable  dormitories 

are  scenes  of  many  memorable  gatherings  and  incidents  of  school  days  among 

-/ 

F.  S.  C.  V/.  graduates. 

' At  the  top,  center,  is  a photograph  of  the  Florida  state  capitol  dome 
taken  at  night. 

/ 

The  photographer  perched  himself  and  his  camera  on  the»  top  ledge  of  a 
four-story  building  across  the  street  during  a high  wind  to  get  the  desired 
pictui'es. 

i 

The  dome  rises  high  above  Tallahassee  as  a symbol  of  the  courage  which 
made  pioneer  Floridians,  in  -1824,  convert  a wilderness  of  Indian  territory 

i 

into  a city  of  beauty  and  a state  capital  which  ranks  with  any  other  in  the 
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Jacksonvflle  Journal 
July  28,  1936 

rOH  TEE  IEOH  OR  POOR  SPOHTSI.IAN, 

TALLAHASSEE  IS  PARADISE. 

f 

A glance  at  the  pictures  will  leave  little  doubt  about 

/ 

why  many  wealthy  residents  of  other  states  maintain  hunt- 
ing lodges  and  winter  plantations  at  Tallahassee  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  section  is  an  answer  to  the  fisherman’s  plea  for  sport, 
a fulfillment  of  the  hunter’s  dreams. 

Over  a wide  area  in  Leon  county  streams,  lakes, ' fields 
and  T/oods,  rod  and  gun  addicts  wander  during  open  seasons. 
Invariably  they  return  with  game  at  which  photographers  are 
proud  to  point  cameras. 

Deer,  bears,  q.uails,  wild  turkeys,  ducks,  sc^uirrels,- doyes 
and  many  other  game  bird  and  animals  reward  the  hunter’s 
ciuest. 

Both  fresh  anU  salt  water  bodies  in  the  section  abound 
with  a variety  of  fish  for  the  piscatorial  sportsman. 

‘ At  the  top,  left  and  center,  are  shown  successful  deer 
hunters  upon  their  return  from  the  field. 

Top,  right,  shows  a fine  catch  of  sea  bass  and  drum 
taken  fi’om  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whi'ch  is  only  20  miles  from 
the  state  capital. 

Bottom*,  left,  shows  a fine  string  of  speckled  perch, 
trout  end  jackfish  that  were  caught  in  Leon  county  fresh 
■waters. 

— 

Bottom,  right,  are  three  splendid  black  bads  taken  from 
a lake  near  Tallahassee,  Sizes  of  the  fishsare  indicated 
by  the  fisherman’s  hand  at  the  top,  right  hand  corner  of  the 
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Top,  right.  Finishing  touches  are  being  put  to  the  new  Tallahassee  post- 
office,  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  January  1. 

In  keeping  with  the  attractiveness  of  other  Tallahassee  public  buildings- 
city,  state  and  county-the  new  federal  building  has  been  constructed  on  ex- 
ceedingly stately  lines. 

The  building  faces  Tallahassee’s  principal  down-town  park,  which  soon 
is  to  be  beautif iedand  completely  re-landscaped.  Approximate  cost  of  the 
United  States  structure  will  be  •|i400,000. 

Bottom,  left,  shows  the  mansion  in  which  all  Florida  governors  make  their 
homes  during’  their  terms  of  office*  It  is  the  scene  of  many  brilliant  gather- 
ings, both  political  and  social* 

At  the  bottom,  center,  is  the  vine-turreted  administration  building  of 
the  Florida  State  College  for  V/omen.  It  is  here  that  affairs  pertinent  to 
the  education;  and  other  training  of  the  students  center. 

Visiting  authors,  sight-seers  and  historians  find  history  and  legend  ro- 
mantically entwined  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  The  Grove,  one  of  Tallahas- 
see’s most  interesting  and  oldest  homes. 

It  is  shown  in  the  picture  at  the  bottom,  right. 

Hundreds  of  brilliant  social  functions  have  been  held  at  The  Grove  since 
its  construction  by  Gen*  Richard  Keith  Call,  territorial  governor  of  Florida, 
more  than  100  years  ago. 

In  1816,  Call,  then  a young  officer  under  Andrew  Jackson,  wanted  to  come 
to  Florida  with  his  friend  and  superior  to  Gon4.uer  the  Seminole  Indians. 

But  the  parents  of  his  fiancee  objected  to  a life  for  her  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Florida.  They  eloped,  and  were  married  in  The  Hermitage,  Tennessee 


home  of.  General  Jackson 


> \ 


Call  sv/ore  that  he  not  only  would  figh'^  to  protect  his  bride  from  the 
savages;  but-  that  he  would  build  her  a home  as  fine  as  anything  in  Tennes^ 

‘ see, 

\ 

In  18;i5,  with  brick  made  by  slaves  on  the  place  and  finishings  sent 
from  New  York  by  Cape  Sable  to  St.  Marks,  he  built  this  historic  home  which 
still  stands  as  a monument  to  his  courage  and  devotion. 

Many  7;riters  have  felt  the  inspiration  of  this  charming  old  place  and  have 
made  it  the  setting  for  their  books.  The  Home  of  the  Tallahassee  Girl,  by 
Maurice  Thompson;  and  '^iueenie  Heatherton,  by  Mary  J,  Holmes,  are  well-known 
examples, 

Mrs,  Ellen  Call  Long,  the  first  7/hite  child  born  in  Tallahassee  and 
daughter  of  General  Call,  was  the  author  of  Florida  Breezes, 

f 

Her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Heinette  Long  Hunt,  present  owner  of  the  old 
governor’s  mansion,  has  written  and  published  many  articles  of  historic  and 
romantic  interest, 'including  The  Legend  of  Osolo,  an  epic  poem  of  nearby 
Wakulla  Spring, 
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Jacksonville  Journal  ’ 

July  28,  1956 
Tuesday 

MEN  COULDN’T  IMPROVE  NATURE’S 
GOLF  COURSE 

Nature  made  tlie  Tallahassee  golf  course,  laid  out  the 
fairways,  and  provided  sporty  hazards.  All  men  had  to  do 
was  mow  the  grass  and  dig  the  required  number  of  holes.* 

The  200-acre  plot  given  by  the  city  for  use  as  a muni- 
cipal golf  course  Is  shown  In  the  foreground  of  the  aerial 
photograph  above;^  In  the  background  lies  Tallahassee,  with 
Its  beautiful  homes,  parks,  and  public  buildings;* 

The  golf  course  now  Is  being  enlarged  by  the  city  from 
nine  holes  to  18  holes.  When  finished.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  finest  courses  In  Northwest  Florida,  city  officials  clalm.^' 
Adjoining  the  golf  course  Is  a 48-aore  public  park 
ground  that  also  Is  undergoing  Improvement  under  supervision 

of  the  city’s  very  efficient  park  board  and  horticultural 
expert^ 

VALUABLE  DATA  IS 
PRESERVED 


VALUABLE  ASSISTANCE 
GIVEN  CITY  BY  CHAP* 
TER 


Caroline  Brevard  chapter,  Tallahassee  unit  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,'  has  done  much  for  the  preservation 
and  collection  of  historical  dataihavlng  to  do  with  Florida  and 
the  history-laden  Capital  Cltyv 

The  chapter,  named  for  a former  teacher  At  the  Florida  State 
College  for  Women  and  prominent  Florida  historian,  was  organized 
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about  13  years  ago,  with.  Mrs.  Milton  A.  Smith  as  organizing 
regent.' 

Since  that  time  It  has  grown  to  Include  about  50  mem- 
bers among  them  several  teachers  of  the  State  College  who 
hold  doctor  of  philosophy  and  master  of  arts  degrees. 

Besides  collecting  valiiable  historical  and  geneologl- 
cal  data  from  church  and  tombstone  records  all  over  Leon 
county,  the  group  has  put  up  a bronze  marker  on  Monroe 
street  showing  the  route  of  the  Old  Spanish  Tre.ll  and  point- 
ing out  to  tourists  the  site  of  old  Fort  San  Louis,  built 
two  miles  west  of  what  Is  now  Tallahassee  In  1640.^ 

The  chapter,  although  primarily  a patriotic  organlza- 
* • 
tlon,  co-operates  to  a great  extent  In  Tallahassee  civic 

workv 

Another  permanent  contribution  to  the  community  Is  a 
steel  flagpole  erected  by  the  chapter  at  Caroline  Boulevard 
elementary  school.’  The  school  also  Is  provided  with  a 

new  flag  by  the  chapter  whenever  the  old  one  becomes  worn 
or  weatherbeaten* 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Brevard,  sister-ln-law  of  the  lady  for  ^om 
the  chapter  was  named,  has  been  regent  of  the  group  since 
Its  organization  was  completed,^  She  also  is  vice  regent  of 
the  state  organization  of  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion;' 

Other  officers  of  the  Tallahassee  chapter  are  Mrs.  Phil 
Taylor,  Vice  regent;  Mrs.  LeRoy  Collins,’  recording  secretary; 
I^s.  J.  W.  Collins,  corresponding  secretary;  Miss  Emily  Wil- 
burn, treasurer;  Mrs.  Greene  S.  Johnston,  Jr.  Historian;  Mrs. 
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100,000  ACRES  OF  FARM  LAND 
IN  LEON  COUNTY 


COUNTY  ABOUT  CAPITAL  FERTILE 
FOR  CROPS  AND  FRUIT 


Fertile  soils,  beneficial  climate  and  rainfall,  fine  co- 
operative agencies,  and  a proximity  of  market  make  the  sur- 
rounding Tallahassee,  In  Leon  county,  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive agricultural  districts  In  Florida, 

In  the  dozens  or  more  different  kinds  of  soil  found  In 
the  section,  a variety  of  foodstuffs  and  other  agricultural 
products  are  raised  In  valuable  quantities,^ 

Principal  farm  sources  of  revenue  in  the  county  are 
general  agricultural,  dairying  and  poultry  raising. 

Field  and  truck  crops  and  fruits  and  nuts  find  a ready 
local  market  at  Tallahassee,  and  live  stock  production  is 
increasing  annually _ 

Of  Leon  county's  total  557,600  acres,  nearly  100,000 
are  In  farmsT  About  53,000  acres  of  land  provides  fine 
pasturage  for  cattle,' 

t 

Farm  machinery  used  In  Leon  county  is  valued  at  close 
to  $50,000,  according  to  statistics  conqjlled  in  the  office 
of  Nathan  Mayo,  state  commissioner  of  agriculture. 
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Norfolk  and  and  Orangeburg  sandy  loam  predominate  In  the 
fields,  and  a haxd^pan  of  clay  under  the  surface  soil  allows 
all  crops  to  grow  without  necessity  of  a great  sunount  of  fer- 
tilization.* 

The  average  annual  rainfall  Is  55,84  Inches,  and  Is  very 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year*.  As  In  every  section 
of  Florida,  drought  Is  unknown  In  Leon  c ounty.^ 

Nearly  all  products  produced  In  the  county  are  shipped 
through  Tallahassee.-  Many  of  them  find  such  ready  consumption 
In  the  state  capital  that  there  Is  no  need  to  send  them  farther 
In  quest  of  a market.* 

The  Tallahassee  public  curb  market,  to  which  farmers  bring 
their  truck  vegetables  and  fruit  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
has  been  acclaimed  as  a benefit  to  producer  and  consumer  allk@. 
No  license  Is  required  of  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  sell  his 
products  at  the  market^- 

. An  added  aid  to  Leon  county  farmer  will  be  the  live  stock 
auction  market  which  will  be  opened  by  the  state  department  of 
agriculture  In  Tallahassee  within  the  next  few  months.  There,* 
farmers  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  their  live  stock  at  prices 
much  higher  than  they  could  receive  from  Itinerant  buyers;^ 

Outstanding  money  products  of  the  county  are  milk  and 

comi 

w 

About  800 ,'000  gallons  of  milk  produced  annually  on  Leon 
county  farms  returns  more  than  $200,*000  to  dairyman.^  There 
Is  a creamei*y  at  Tallahassee  which  buys  cream  from  all  parte 
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of  the  county  and  all  milk  and  cream  wklck  is  not  absorbed  by 
the  local  domestic  market  finds  a ready  sale  at  the  plant. 

About  225,' 000  bushels  of  com  raised  annually  on  approxi- 
mately 32,000  acres  brings  farmers  an  income  of  nearly  |110,‘000* 

Value  of  all  commodities  and  live  stock  produced  on  farms 
In  the  county  is  estimated  at  more  than  #1,000,' 000* 

Lumber  and  naval  stores  Industries  contribute  substantially 
to  the  county’s  Income. 

There  are  20  sawmills,  four  planing  mills,  one  sash,  door,' 
blind  and  window  factory,  two  millworking  plants,'  one  cooperage 
plant,  thirteen  turpentine  distilleries  and  naval  stores  In 
operation  in  the  county^' 

Other  outstanding  products  of  farms  In  the  county  are 
cotton,  2,' 000  bales  annually;  oats,'  4,500  bushels;  sweet  po- 
tatoes, 60, ‘000  bushels,  sugar  cane  syrup,  19 ,'000  gallons, 
peanuts,*  10,000  bushels,  tobacco,'  16,'000  pounds,  velvet  beans, 
22,'000  bushels,  pecans,'  160,'000  pounds,  grapes,  11,‘000  pounds,' 
poultry,  75,000  head,  hogs,  56,000  head;  eggs,  450,000  dozen 
and  butter,  120,000  pounds. 

The  third  railroad  In  the  United  States  and  the  first  In 
Floi^lda  was  constructed  from  Tallahassee  to  St.  Marks,  on  the 
gulf  20  miles  away,  by  Gen.  Richard  Keith  Call,  then  territorial 
governor  of  Florida,  more  than  100  years  agoi* 
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Jacksonville  Journal,' 
July  28,  1936* 

Tuesday 


TALLAHASSEE  *S  CENTENNIAL 
PIEU) 

Tallahassee's  $15,000  municlpally-oimed  Centennial 
field  is  center  of  the  city's  many  sport  attractions* 

The  Nashville  Volunteers,  ‘baseball  team  of  the  South 
Association,  trains  there  every  spring*  The  Tallahassee 
club,'  pennant  holder  in  the  Ceorgla-Plorlda  league,'  plays 
its  home  games  in  the  park*  During  the  football  ^ 
season  the  field  is  lighted  for  night  games  in  which  Leon 
High  school  is  a participant* 


Tallahassee  has  77  miles  of  streets,  17*5  miles  of  sidewalks 
and  29  miles  of  sewersj  There  are  2,722  electric  meters,’ 

3^60  gas  meters,,  and  2^46  water-  meters  in  service  in  the 
^852  residences  within  the  city  limits*.  There  are  2^84  tele- 
phones in  service  in  the  city* 


At  Natural  Bridge,  in  Leon  county  not  far  from  Tallahassee 
is  located  a moniunent  as  a memorial  to  troops  who  fought 
there  dui*inE  an  Important  Civil  war  battle*  It  was  loss  of 
that  battle  which  kept  Federal  troops  from  capturing  Talla- 
hassee, the  only  Confederate  state  capital  that  never 
surrendered* 
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V/onders  Discovered  Daily 
‘ In  Famous  Playgrounds 

New  wonder, s of  Wakulla  Springs,  one  of  Tallahassee’s  favorite  play- 
grounds, are' being  discovered  almost  daily* 

Tucked  f^way  in  one  corne^r  of  Wakulla  county,  only  20  miles  south- 
west of  the  capital  city,  the  largest  spring  in  the  world  constantly 
pours  forth  the  waters  id. ich  fona  a silent,  majestic  river-the  Wakulla 

Surrounded  by  natural  beauty  that  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere  in 
the  South,  and  few  places  in  the  world,  Wakulla  Springs’  Gargantuan 
mouth  emits  146,000  gallons  of  water  every  minute. 

Through  glass  - bottomed  boats  visitors  and  sightseers  con  look 
dovm  through  the  185  feet  of  crystalline  water  and  so  plainly  see  pen- 
nies and  dimes  resting  on  the  bottom  that  they  seem  scarcely  out  of 
reaching  distance* 

Geologists  and  students  of  natural  histbry  have  found  the  sides  of 

I 

the  spring  to  be  a veritable  gold  mine  of  fossil  remains  and  museum 
pieces* 

Divers,  scraping -the  sides  under  water  have  uncovered  bones  form- 
ing parts  of  five  skeletons  of  pre-historic  mastadons  which  roamed 
through  the  primitive  forests  of  northwest  Florida  before  they  became 
extinct  thousands  of  years  ago* 

Fish  seen  through  the  window-pane  water  are  thrilling  out  of  sheer 
beauty  and  brilliance  of  color*  ^ ' 

Swimming  and  other  water  sports  are  favorite  pastimes  of  visitors 
to  the  marvel  of  all  Florida-what  some  famous  travelers  have  c JLled 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world* 

The  lack  of  a paved  road  leading  to  the  entrance  of  Wakulla  Springs 
from  the  main  highway  a short  distance  away  only  serves  to  enhance  the 
charms  of  the  beauty  spot  by  isolating  its  primitive,  inspirational 
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splendor  from  the  cultivated  and  conimercialized  world  outside# 

RO^  BUILT  BY  IMDIiiNS 

During  the  height  of  cultivation  at  the  old 

mission  at  Fort  San  Luis,  two  miles  from  Talla- 
\ 

hassee,  a crude  board  rpH-way  was  constructed  by 
the  Indians  from  St*  Marks  to  Tallahassee.  On 
■ ihis  they  rolled  casks  of  wine  and  other  freight 
by  hand  for  the  use  of  Spaniards* 

?.!AY  PAHTISS  HEID 

Since  English  settlers  started  the  custom  in  1844 
an  annual  May  par.ty  celebration  has  been  held  under 
the  same  tree  loviagly  known  by  Tallahassee  residents 
as  the  May  Oak  or  May-Party  Tree. 

I 

WORE  board  SHIELDS 

During  battles  waged  by  English  settlers  in  1702 
to  destx’oy  the  Spanish  influence  on  Indians,  v/ho 
were  making  attacks  on  scattered  English  outposts, 
the  Indians  wore  cypress  boards  as  shields* 

V.'EALTKY  EIMD  TjJLLAHASSEE  IDEAL  FOR  EST^iTES 

f 

Many  wealthy  residents  of  other  states  maintain  fine 
hunting  lodges  and  winter  plantation  homes  in  and  iSround 
Tallahassee,  where  the  mild  climate  and  abundant  game 
make  vacation  living  ideal* 

In  the  picture  above  is  the  hunting  lodge  owned  by 
Harry  Payne  'Eitney,  millionaire  sportsman.  It  is  ty- 
pical of  many  estates  in  the  section. 
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FLORIDA  3TATE  COLLEOK  FOR  ‘^0?^KN 
TALLAHA3SFK,  FLORIDA. 

Dorothy  Atkinson  Jeptemb^jr  22,  1936 

Complete  ^ Ruby  oodbery. 

'1 

W Florida  '?ta'e  College  for  -^omen,  as  such,  and  the 
Dnlveraity  of  Florida,  ae  such,  are  the  same  ^ioth 

were  cre  a ted  by  the  t’lorida  legialature  at  the*  sarae  time 
in  1905. 

Ff3f!^  opened  as  a state  institution  in  1357,  op  erating 

% 

under  the  nawe  of  the  Florida  r^erainury.  It  steps  thfes  we  ;k 
on  the  79th  rung  ao  the  1936-37  term  openii  with  iTre^iter 
proriaise  than  any  of  the  other  sessions  in  the  past. 

The  leglsli^-ture  at  its  session  in  1351  provided  for 
the  establiehment  of  two  state  col  logos,  one  of  i/hlch  was 
to  bs  located  esat  and  the  other  sest  of  the  Suwannee  Riv  r. 

As  an  inducement  to  oecuro  one  of  these  institutions 
in  Tt^llahaasee,  the  board  of  truete  a of  the  Florida  Insti- 
tute offered  the  legislature  the  sum  of  ^10,000,  including 

the  pTooerty  of  that  school.  The  offer  was  accepted  six  years 

\ 

later,  the  institute  taksn  over,  and  the  ae.'ninary  opened  in 
Febru<iTy  of  1857. 

This  institution  piirent  of  operated  as  n state 

school  under  the  name  of  the  "eminary. 

Later  the  name  uas  changed  to  Florida  'trite  College, 
by  which  it  was  known  until  1905.  In  that  ye  r the  legisla- 
ture made  the  oollege  here  an  exclusive  one  for  women  and 
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the  name  ^orlda  >'tate  College,  and  substituted  therefor  the 
name  now  used. 

The  legislature  of  190b,  by  an  act  kno«m  as  the 
'uok'ian  bill,  discontinued  the  'University  of  Florida  at  Lake 
City,  the  ^T.orlda  Ftate  Colle(?*0  at  Tallahassee,  the  normal 
'^ohool  at  i^eFuniak  'prins^s,  the  Fast  Florida  'eminary  at 
Oaineaville,  the  ^outh  Florida  Military  College  at  "Bartow, 
and  the  irlcultural  Institute  in  Osceola  County.  In  the 
place  of  these  six  institutions,  two  were  established  a 
university  for  the  education  of  rf.en,  and  a college  for  the 
education  of  women.  Foth  institutions  were  opened  in  the 
fall  of  1905. 

Their  control  is  In  the  hands  of  a state  board.  Cuo- 
oeeding  legislature^have  dealt  generously  them.  FCCW, 

in  ttirn,  has  rendered  full  service  to  the  state.  Its  position 
of  leadership  has  been  made  secure,  and  it  is  a recognised 
pioneer  In  the  field  of  higher  education.  Its  experimenta 
and  accomplishments  in  this  endeavor  recently  was  recognized 
by  Phi  Feta  Kappa  foremost  arbiter  of  university  schol'iT- 
ship.  This  is  the  latest  and  one  of  the  gro-itest  honors  to 
come  to  FSCW.  Alpha  chapter  here  is  the  first  installation 
of  the  organization  In  Florida.  Florida  ‘"’tate  College  for 
^omen  is  the  first  State  Women’s  college  in  the  United 
itat  ?’8  to  be  granted  an  independent  charter  of  Phi  Peta 


Kappa. 
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Florida  State  College  for  ^omen  has  gained  more 
than  passing  notice  because  of  its  ready  adaptation  for 
the  changing  moods  and  manners  of  society,  and  bee  u -e  it 
has  consistently  raised  its  standards.  These  latter  include 
physical  equipment,  faculty  personnel,  scholastic  attFiinments 
and  student  enrollment.  The  growth  has  not  w vered  since 
18 b7,  although  at  times  it  may  have  slowed. 

The  original  school  he^’e  had  10  acres  of  land  and  one 

t 

two-story  bric^  building.  Instruction  at  that  time  was  below 
that  in  the  high  schools  of  today.  The  first  legislative 
appropriation  of  any  magnitude  was  made  In  1901,  when  two 
frame  buildings  were  authorized  to  be  constructed  as  dor- 
mitories. The  apnroprl«tic.'i  .-s  for  ^31,000. 

In  1909  the  college  here  had  three  buildings,  13  acres 
of  land,  24  instructors,  and  257  students.  That  same  year 
construction  began  on  the  present  administration  building 
and  Rryan  hill. 

The  first  summer  school  was  in  1913.  The  campus  now 
has  more  than  20  acres  of  land,  the  faculty  list  contains 
the  names  of  more  than  140  men  and  women,  and  there  are 
over  1,700  students-  the  third  largest  women's  college  in 
. America. 
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Second  In  sij?e  only  to  the  ochool  of  arts  and 
sciences,  the  school  of  education  at  T’loricla  'Hate  College 
for  vOaien  holds  ?nejor  interest  of  over  300  students.  Last 

year  there  '??ere  G24  enrolled  in  the  division,  divivied,  93 

<' 

seniors,  77  juniors,  174  eophoaores,  305  frenhinon,  and 
13  special  students. 

♦t  is  the  main  "factory”  where  school  teachers  are 
’’tnade"  in  a well-organised  system  of  'mses  prodxiotlon,and 
n;her0  the  Silver  haired  Fatbaniel  i^’oss  J^alley  pr  sides  as 
de?:.n.  This  much-loved  instructor  has  been  continuously 

f 

'tith  the  department  for  36  ypstrs. 

In  his  characteristic  straightforward  manner,  Tean 
Salley  described  the  department  in  these  nords: 

"The  school  of  educsition  ie  that  division  of  F'^C^ 
devoted  to  the  profesaional  training  of  te-ichera." 

"?hc  school  three  daparttrt^nta,  namely:  "ducrition. 
Industrial  Arts,  and  ?hysioal  Education." 

■’Any  school  of  education  gra?it3  the  de^ee  in 

“ f 

education,  and  the  ns  degree  in  education.  school 

# 

of  education  haa  a .reneral  four-yer^r  currioulirs,  l-f.dlng 
to  the  bachelor's  degree.  It  also  haa  a fouT-ye^r  cuTfic»ilU!R 
each  in  physical  editoation,  elejsent^ry  education,  industrial 
arts,  and  nursery  school  work.  All  of  these  curricula  lead, 
in  four  yt?ars,  to  the  bachelor’s  defuse. 

"Several  two-yer.r  curricula  lead  to  diplomas  for  those 
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•ho  T^ould  preppre  th-^'raselves  to  teach  In  junior  hi<rh  • 
pohoole  nnd  in  elementary  schools,  kind erprar tens,  and 
miTsory  schools.  By  a return  am'  the  takin?^  of  another 
ts^o-ysHT  course,  a f>tudent  ^nay  coae  back  for  the  bachelor's 
de.<rree. 

T-r;tir\  ''alley  described  the  de:iionstration  school  as 
'’the  laboratory  of  the  school  of  educr.tlon,“  in  which 
the  younf  teacher  may  obtain  practice  and  experience  in 
prer>-rin?  herself  for  teaching. 

*^hile  practicing  the  profession  of  teaching  the 
de'ron'jtration  school,  it  sorfletioies  hapaono,  Bean  flalley 
said,  that  a roman  who  ho  a thouf^ht  aha  tranted  to  teach 
school  finds  thsit  ahe  doesn’t  mint  to  go  ahead  tfltb  the 
f/ork,  that  she  can’t  adapt  heraelf,  or  that  she  isn’t 
fitted  neoTili  iy  for  the  task. 

bean  ^aHey  iias  been  with  Florida  Btate  College  for 
'toicen  since  1?^10.  The  oth?r  faculty  raembers  in  the  school 
of  eduo^ition  are: 

doctor  vark  H.  Be^iraff,  professor  of  eduoatlon; 
ucctor  Pelph  Ii.  iyfnan,  professor  of  education;  Doctor 
P.  M.  Hinson,  associate  professor  of  education;  Doctor 
’ pTton  J.  Hay,  associate  professor  of  education;  a^ise 
’tnriomL.  Conv/ay,  in  tructor  of  education;  Miss  Fmily 

P.  Wilburn/  assistant  professor  of  industrial  arts; 

\ 

«5isa  Bernice  Deetz,  instructor  of  industrial  arts; 
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138  'allie  illi!iiB8,  in^tmotor  of  artt; 

Doctor  S'irah  P.  ^hite,  orthop?»dio  physlcl^^n  end  arxxcif:.t3? 
profeasor  of  bypriene;  ^iao  Katherine  T.  Vnvto:ot''‘'>Ty , 

director  of  physical  education;  ’ilRO  ^’etty  in~ 

\ 

etructor  of  physical  education;  vise  ’^ellie  * ickonfjon, 
iuuti'uctor  of  physical  education;  ’"iss  ^Jrace  ^ex*  tns’tructor 
of  pliyaloal  eduoatioii;  ^^iss  ^unioe  Hurd,  inotniotor  of 
physical  education;  ^Hsa  Hay  A.  ,ger,  instr :*r;r.0T  of 
physiCcil  eduofition;  Miss  'nth  I.ehmsn,  instructor  of 
phy  a ioai  eduoi. t ion . 

I 

The  list  does  not  Include  the  36  Instructors  eaployed  ' 
re^^uivjfiy  at  the  dex/jiisti-ation  aohool. 

‘The  ^‘chooi  of  -uaic  of  the  Florida  “ti-o  Colie for 
evolved  from  a de  i<>rtment  with  'he  arrlvs^l  of  the 
dean,  l^lia  coble  Opner-nari,  in  1911,  'T'p-  -r-?- 

nian  had  reoelved  extonnivo  siueical  tr^inln?  as  a rvi'inist 
and  or^^anlst  vi.t  the  Cinclrimti  wonservtory  of  funic  aitd 
in  ^'rvAnce  and  lerfiiany,  ?«heT-s  she  a pupil  of  th*;  fr.vTiou® 
’'os?.koiaf9tci.  Hof  ore  coming  to  ^iillahassee  - ean  Opperisan  ad 
had  coxisiderable  experience  in  to->chinp:  at  "eeleytm  ' ollef^e, 
'^eori^ia,  and  ut  the  Cincinm.tl  Conservatory  of 

’>  21  the  be«>:lnnlng  hir:h  I»deal9  ivere  es-  s-blished  in 
the  study  of  miislc  for  students  ent  rinf^  the  profearional 
field  ani  for  the  cultivation  of  njusio  sa  an  avocation. 
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From  the  start  the  school  was  enormously  stimulated  and 
helped  by  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  President  Conr-di 
and  Dean  Dodd,  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  was  first  conferred 
in  June,  1912.  r e recipient  waa  C^’rol  Perrenot  Longone. 

Since  that  time  she  has  had  a notably  succesFful  career 
in  New  York  C^lty  as  a teacher  of  piano  and  .as  a coach  and 
accompanist  for  famous  singers,  such  as  Gigli,  Rosa  Raisa, 
Rimini,  fdith  Mason,  and  Fitziu  and  others.  In  additi  n to 
these  activities,  Madame  Laongone  has  given  operalpgues 
for  several  seasons. 

— Another  distinguised  graduate  and  a nr-tive  of  Talla- 
hassee is  Kathryn  Reece  Haun,  who  has  had  a successful  career 
as  singer  in  opera,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Australia 
and  London«Mrs.  Haim's  husband  is  an  eminent  pianist  and 
composer  of  New  York  City. 

Graduates  of  the  School  of  Music  have  taken  important 

positionsin  the  public  schools,  clubs,  and  in  private  studios 

in  Florida  and  in  adjoining  states.  It  is  interesting  to  note 

that  during  the  depression  every  graduate  found  positions. 

« 

In  addition  to  the  curriculum,  two  organizations  have 
taken  a prominent  place  in  the  life  of  the  college;  the  Glee 
club  and  the  college  orchestra.  The  Glee  club  ^as  founded  in 
1912  and  has  had  an  uninterrupted,  successful  period.  The 
concert  immediately  before  the  Christmas  vacation  is  one  of 
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the  outstanding  events  at  i.he  colle^-e  and  is  eacjerly  antic- 
ipated by  th'  whole  student  body.  The  director  of  the  Glee 

club  is  Ftta  Lucile  Robertson,  a Yeatman  Griffith  exponent, 

/ % 

who  has  been  the  eucces  ful  head  of  the  vocal  department 
since  1924. 

The  collepre  orchertra  has  durincr  the  p'^st 

twelve  yer^Ts  from  a small  ensemble  to  an  orchestra  instru- 
mentation. Its  aim  is  to  study  and  perform  works  from  the 
repertoireo  of  the  tmsters.  The  school  provides  a few  of 
the  unuRual  instrumeuts  of  the  orchestra.  In  1930  Walter 
Fuel  Cowles,  n.A.  and  B.  Y.  from  Yale,  c ime  to  direct  the 
orchestra  and  to  conduct  new  courses  in  the  theory  of  music 
for  students  desirinp:  to  major  in  composition. 

Three  yscirs  a‘^o  Owen  F.  oellere,  cellist,  founded  a 
snail  orchestra  to  rovide  mueic  for  the  cirsju^-tic  perfor  nances 
at  the  Auvusta  Conradi  theater.  Yr.  tellers  was  a student 
at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  and  pupil  of  Kirks >'ith  in 
viollnoello. 

In  1924  a ma^lficent  four-manual  Gkinner  or  ran  was 

installed  in  the  auditorium,  and  it  has  contributed  in  a 

si^eat  measure  to  stimulate  musical  appreciation  to  the 

whole  student  body.  'iar<3raret  ?'^hitr.ey  Dow,  f.  a.  u.  o.  a 

pT^iduate  of  Carleton  collapse  and  a pupil  of  the  French 

masters,  '*^^idor  and  Dupres,  is  the  orf^anist.  Che  irives  fre- 

Quent  recitals  which-  are  open  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
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to  the  9tucl<?nt  body.  Ules  Dow  came  to  the  oollee^e  In  1926. 

The  faculty  trio,  composed  of  'faxy  ether  Hnslow, 
pianist;  Aufrusta  ’’urphy,  violinist;  and  Owen  ‘ellers,  cellist, 
has  flriven  concerts  throu?5:hout  Florida,  and  hes  been  a valuable 
means  of  providing  th':  highest  type  of  chamber  music  for  the 
students  at  the  college.  Miss  Winslow  is  a graduate  of  the 
Columbia  School  of  lusic,  Chicago,  Anna  -ae  ‘^^rp,  associate 
professor  of  violin,  who  it  the  regular  member  of  the  faculty 
trio,  is  on  le  ve  of  absence.  Her  place  has  be^n  most  succesK- 
fully  filled  by  Augusta  lurphy,  of  New  York  City. 

The  curriculum  of  the  'ohool  of  l^usio  offers  ma^c^rs  in 

i V 

piano,  (irgan,  voice,  violin,  cello,  composition,  and  public 
sohooX  music. 

The  course  in  public  school  music,  which  has  contributed 
many  teachers  in  the  public  schools  throur^hout  Florida,  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  Zadie  L.  Phipps  since  1922.  'iss 
Phipps  is  a graduate  of  Bush  Conservatory.  Cecils  trong, 

B.  fiTaduate  of  Florida  State  College,  has  been  instructor 
in  public  school  music  and  critic  teacher  at  the  Demonstration 
school  since  1934.  H^rs  ’’trong  nas  had  extensive  experience  in 
public  school  music  in  Ohio  and  in  Florida.  Cladys  0.  Koch, 

B.  A.  from  ^^ockford  college  and  M.  from  Chicago  Conserva- 
tory, has  be«n  instructor  in  voice  and  solfeggio  since  1924. 

The  normal  piano  department  serves  as  medium  for  students 
to  obs'^rve  piano  teaching  and  methods.  Children  from  Tallahassee 
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have  the  unusual  advantage  of  bef^lnnin^*  their  mualoel 
studies  under  clary  Reeder,  who  has  been  heed  of  the  ^cr.'nal 
piano  de  ^artaent  since  1925*  ^ise  Reeder  holds  a diploraa 
from  Oberlin  colle.^ie. 

This  fall  a new  course  called ”IntToduction  to  '^uslo" 
will  be  given  by  l^elter  Ruel  Cowles.  Tt  Is  a course  in  list- 
ening to  music,  ^designed  for  students  in  the  College  of  *rt8 
and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Fduca.tion,  and  the  ^^chool  of 
Home  Economics.  The  course  coiE'^risee  the  consideration  of 
the  eleraente  of  music  with  their  practical  a|^  licatlon  to 
ait;  the  study  of  composers  and  their  reaction  to  life  as 
ezeinplified  in  their  works;  the  relation  of  the  performers 
with  inctruajntal,  vocal,  and  orchestral  selections. 

4n  unusual  honor  c lue  to  the  School  of  rfiiaio  in  April,  ' 

« 

1935,  when  the  Carne;2;ie  corporation  awarded  to  the  school 

the  ’’college  music  set”  v.:ilued  at  ^3,500.  This  ^lift  inolud- 
• ^ 

es  the  famous  Capehart  phonograph  «lth  automatic  T‘^iCord 

V 

changer,  840  records  covering  the  hietory  of  music,  1^0 
books  on  musical  subjects  and  150  musical  scores.  This  col- 
lection is  available  twice  a we  k at  stated  hotjirs  to  any 
St  dent  of  the  college. 

The  School  of  Music- vas* one  of  the  first  schools  of 

1 ( 

the  Oouth  to  become  a member  of  the  Rational  Association 
of  schools  of  i^usic.  This  in  Itself  is  a recognition  of  the 
hic'h  standards  of  the  Rchool  of  'uslc  of  Florida  Hate  College. 
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FLORIDA  STATE  COLLFrtE  FOR  ’”0  'IEN 
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All  of  this  information  was  taken  from  Ihc 

*v 

Daily  Democrat;  September  20,  1936;  John 

Tapers,  Publisher;  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
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The  Florida  State  Co  for  ’^inen,  founded  in 

1905,  is  the  third  largest  Wo^n^s  pdilege  in  the  United 
States.  At  present  iVlmi:.;Bn^  enr oilmen t of  1,739  students, 
and  a faculty  of  IS^iaembers.  19'3^ there  were  about 
320  candidates  f or  ^j^our-y ear  de^ees.  ( A.B) 

The  GollegeX^s  four  s^bole.  In  order  of  size, 
they  arc^/^hC'^bfiool  of^^Saiioation,  School  of  Arts  and 
Science^/;  School  ofXIiome  Economics,  and  School  of  Music.  ( A) 


*he  School  Education  offers  the  A.  B.  and  the 


B.  S.  De 


a two-year  diploma;  the  College  of  Arts 


and  Sciences  offers  the  A.5. , B.  S. , A.B.  in  Commerce, 

B.  3.  in  Commerce,  and  a Certificate  of  Speech;  the  School 
of  Home  Economics  offers  the  B.  S.  degree  in  nursing,  and 
the  B.  3.  in  Home  Economics;  the  School  of  Music  offers  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  violin,  the  Bachelor  of  Music  in  piano, 

the  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Public  School  Music,  and  Bachelor 
of  Music  in  Violin  and  Public  School  Music,  Bachelor  of 
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The  Florida  State  Co 


for  ’^tnen,  founded  in 


1905,  is  the  third  largest  Wo^n.* s ^JJpllege  in  the  United 


States*  At  present  iVhaB'naa  enr'pMment  of  1,739  students. 


and  a faculty  of  ISD/members* 


'4  m 
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there  were  about 


320  candidates  f or  |jfour-yeer  de^ees.  ( A.B) 

The  College\^8  four  s^l^ols.  In  order  of  size, 
they  are^/5thf''^bliool  bf^^duoation.  School  of  Arts  and 
SciencaiB/,  School  ofXHome  Economics,  and  School  of  Music*  ill 
\ '(The  School  of'  Education  offers  the  A.  B*  end  the 


Les,  aivd/ft  two-year  diploma;  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  offers  the  A*B*,  B*  S. , A*B*  in  Commerce, 

B*  3*  in  Commerce,  and  a Certificate  of  Speech;  the  School 
of  Home  Economics  offers  the  3*  J*  degree  in  nursing,  and 
the  B*  3*  in  Home  Economics;  the  School  of  Music  offers  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  violin,  the  Bachelor  of  Music  in  piano, 

the  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Public  School  Music,  and  Bachelor 
of  Music  in  Violin  and  Public  School  Music,  Bachelor  of 
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3uiamer  school  sessions  are  oo-edncati 


and  offer  the  sa^e  type  of  work,  and  jsredit  tojward  the 
same  degrees  that  are  offered  during-jfinter  aeshj^sjia.  (k) 
In  connection  with  the^^^Kool  ol^yfducation V 

h practical  ex- 


Demonstration  dchool  is  conduomed  in  w 


perience  ia  teaching  is  off ered^'lh.^/^ liege  student. 

The  enrollment  of  356/i(Jud^iiiMn  thjbe  school  covers  all 


grades,  from  the  kii/dorgarden  though  high  school.  ( 'i) 
A home  mangaaent  house,  where  students  in  the 


training  in  the  keeping 


School  of  Home^cono 


very  problem  of 


up  a hous^/^is  a part  of  that  school 


home  man^ment  is  studued  here,  where  each  student  of  the 


school  ffl^Jit  spend  a Required  length  of  time,  iiil 

'\V  y/ 

Th0<^&-ar^;^rwenty  buildings  on  the  300  acre  campus. 
These  include  the  Administration,  Science,  History,  Educa- 


tion and  Library  buildings,  five  dormitories,  dining  hall 
gymnasium,  and  heating  plant,  in  addition  to  smaller 
buildings.  (B) 


Music  in  Composition,  and  oertificatea  in  violin, 
organ,  piano  and  voice,  the  Oraduate  Livlsioii  offers 
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The  Florida  /'.gricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
for  NegfToes  is  located  just  outside  the  city  lOalts, 
Southwest  of  Tallahassee.  There  are  1,008  3tu|4nt8 
enrolled,  and  nearly  a hundred  faculty  meraberq.l  The 


school  is  Aperated  under  the  3mlth-L^iQr  Act,  pf’pi^^lng 
Federal  aid.  (C,D) 

The  seven  Divisions  o^<^8  Coll^^  are  Agricultural, 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  Miisidv^9H^"”conomics,  Mechanical 

^ ^ 

Arts,  Health  and  and  Teachers 

Training.  i2l  / / y,  ' 

There  is  an  ejpo Ilmen t ofy  p42  in  the  Demonstration 
school,  maintaiiLftd  unofiythe  F^tM2(atlon  Division.  (C) 


There  are  908^ white  students  enrolled  in  one  3enior 


and  fouT  Jun^oj-hl^  schools  in  the  county,  and  458  colored 
students  enrolled  in  one  Senior  and  one  Junior  high  school.  ill 
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B.  Consultant  - J.  0.  Kellum; 


Ir^o^  Manager , T^^rlda 
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i3tate  College  for  Women;  ^^lahasse^  Fla. 

C.  J.  R.  L.  Lee;  Biennial  Repbi^to/^<^d  of  Control  of 

state  Institutions  Leading;  1934;  P.  5-11 

D.  Consultant  - B.  M/,  Lee,  Jr.  ,\\ Business  Manager;  Agrl- 
oultural  and  Mec^imioal  Colle^^. 

S.  Consultant  - RheaV^rsona;  x^lnolpal 'Demonstrution 

S chool|0^al  1 fi^es  e e , "Ti^r 
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F.  Con8\p/tant  - F.  3A \Hart8field;  County  School  Superinten- 
dent Tallahasse^j  Fla. 
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Legal  Records 
March  4 

AlTirda  Forester 


One  of  Florida's  moat  intexastlAg  legal  suits  was  filed 


In  Circuit  Courts  January  34«  1839,  in  connection  with  the 
estate  of  Hardy  Bryan  Crooa.  stir.  Groom,  with  his  wife  and 
three  children  had  left. Hew  Bern,  North  Carolina  on  the  steam 
packet  "Home**  , with  the  etpresaed  intention  of  settling  in 
Leon  County,  Florida*  On  the  journey  the  entire  family 
perished  in  the  wreck,  (a) 

'‘in  this  case  Henrietta  Smith,  the  maternal  grand- 
mother, and  Slisabeth  ll.  Armistead,  the  maternal  aunt  of  the 
three  Groom  children,  filed  a bill  in  equity  against  the  sister 
and  the  brothers  of  Hardy  Bryan  Oroom,  deceased,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  who  was  entitled  to  his  estate.  They  alleged 
in  their  bill  of  complaint  that  the  domicile  of  Hardy  Bryan 
Groom  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  the  stata  of  North  Carolina; 
that  all  of  his  children  survived  him  and  inherited  his  estate; 
that  Hilliam  Henry  Groom  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  children 
and,  therefore,  was  the  sole  distributee  of  the  personal  property 
of  his  father.  Hardy  Bryan  Groom;  that  his  rprandmother,  Henrietta 
Smith,  as  the  next  of  kin  of  William  Henry,  under  the  laws  of 
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Horth  Carolina,  was  entitled  to  all  the  personal  property 
of  the  estate;  that  by  the  laws  of  Florida  she  Inherited 
one  isoiety  of  two-^thirds  of  the  real  estate  in  Florida 
which  descended  to  William  Henry  irntnediately  from  his  two 
sisters;  that  the  complainant,  Mrs*  Armlstead,  Inherited 
the  other  moiety  of  this  two- thirds,  under  the  ctatutes  of 
descent  in  Florida,  and  that  the  defendants  wore  entitled 


to  the  other  one- third  of  the  real  estate  which  William  Henry 
inherited  immediately  ^froro  his  father,  and  not  throui^h  his 
sisters*  (a) 

urnmmmm 

"The  defendant  Bryan  Cvoom,  brother  of  Hardy  Bryan 
Croom,  contended  that  this  family  had  departed  from  North 
Carolina  with  the  int^tlon  of  toakins?:  their  domicile  in 
the  state  of  Florida;  that,  for  this  re  son,  the  dorilolle 
of  Hardy  and  his  family  was  not  in  North  Carolina  but  was  in 
Florida;  that  Hardy  had  survived  his  wife  and  children  and 
that,  under  the  laws  of  Florida,  he,  Bryan  Croon,  was  entitled 
to  the  entire  estate,  as  he  had  purchased  the  interest  of  hie 
sister  and  brothers  in  the  estate.  Lt) 


"It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  the  two 


main  issues  in  this  case  were:  first,  whether  the  father,  the 
mother  or  one  of  the  children  was  the  last  survivor;  and, 
second,  whether  North  Carolina  or  Florida  was  the  domicile  of 
the  father  at  the  date  of  his  death*  If  the  father  survived 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  then  his' estate  went  to  his 
brothers  and  sister*  If  the  mother  survived  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  then  she  inherited  death,  and 


upon  her  death  it  wpnt; 


s.- 


*v- 


Mlvlrdd  'f^QT03%Qr 
^ TalllthASliQ*?,  ?l,i. 


\ If  one  or  more  of  the  children  survived 

K * 

r their  pareute,  and  If  north  Oarollna  waa  tholr  doraiolle, 

j » 

r 

i all  the  personal  property  would  he  dlatrlbutcj';  to  tho 

I « 

p asternal  next  of  kin,  under  the  laiaa  of  north  '’cxollns. 

V then  existing;  but.  If  rlorlda  waa  the  dOfftlolle  of  this 
f^lly,  the  persomil  property,  which  v&a  the  oost  Vilu- 
able  part  of  the  estate,  would  be  distributed  between  the 

f « 

I oatemal  and  the  paternal  next  of  kin,  under  the  laws  of 

&■ 

I Florida  then  In  force.  ^ in) 

t The  final  decision  was  th^t  ’dre.  Croon  and  the  youngs 

eat  ohlld,  Juetlna,  a ^rl  aged  seven,  h^id  dle<?  first;  Mr. 

[ Croom,  next;  then  Henrietta,  a^ad  sixteen;  .nd  finally  John 
Henry  Croom,  aged  ten.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  piece 
of  legal  residence  waa  new  nem,  north  Carolina  , (.j' 

**Uiider  thla.  decision,  the  ©other  of  ire.  crooa, 

I Henrietta  Jialth,  obtained  all  the  peraonrl.  property,  which  was 
, the  asost  VJilu«ibie  pert  of  th^  estate,  an  t one-el ‘>’hth  of  the 
real  estate,  sirs,  "lla^beth  n.  Aralatsid,  thf?  slitter  of  ^tro. 

Crooa,  was  awarded  one-eiErht  of  the  re^^l  estate,  and  the  helrc 
of  Rrirdy  Bry-n  Orooia  the  remaining  thre'j-fourtbe.  The  real  •*- 
tate  was  governed  by  the  law*  of  Florlca,  where  It  was  located, 
and  the  personal  property  by  the  laws  of  north  arolin^u,  the 
state  of  the  domicile.  ■ 

"This  oaee"^m8  heard  end  determined  In  tb?  -'uiijrcme  Court 

'^of  Florl  14'-  by  Justices  Bird  - aoraon  -and  Chiirl/^s  !?•  ^u5  ont, 

L ^ ■ 

and  by  wlrouit  Judgo  Jesse  J.  ^inley  of  the  v??7tern  fir  cult,  who 

f eat  In  the  place  of  Chief  Justice  Thomas  HwltaeU,  ^ho  was  .UsquaHfl<?ri 

r / . \ 
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A.  Florida  State  3ar  Aesoclation;  Florida  Lae  Journal, 
day,  1935;  The  ‘3teaaiboat  Hone;  By  B.  H*  Fedfearn, 
Pages  414^15  -4  419* 
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One  of  the  most  common  and  most  picturesque 
species  of  trees  growing  In  Tallahassee  is  tjnb  live  oak. 
These  large  and  spreading  trees  line  the  strjpets  of 
that  part  of  town  that  was  planned  soon  afte]y  Uhe  site 
was  chosen  as  the  location  for  F3jpr44a*s  CaplxajtvXK) 

Of  .peclax  interest  tr!!>^ 

immense  oak  on  east  Park  in  L^ie  Park  under 

which  the  I5ay  juay  party  has  each  year  since 

1844,  except  for  a Var  between  the 
States.  It  is  Bal4' that  Chief N^allaMs see  held  Council 

M n 

here  with  the  Gouiioil  Commisaipn  when  the  latter  decided 

// 

to  place  Ui3-C^i t er  live  oaks  in  the  city 
are  but  noi^  is  better  known.Xkl 

I j^A  giant  maarmlia  tree,  planted  by  Governor  Thomas 
Brown,\klorida* 8 State  Governor,  whose  administra- 

tion la8t»i::frig»^^49-1853,  is  located  in  the  yard  of  Mrs. 
Oeoar  VanBrunt.  ^ 

On  November  15,  1906,  Ur.  »Villiam  H.  ^aynes,  the 
well-known  Horticulturist  of  Tallahassee,  planted  five 
tung-oil  trees  that  had  been  sent  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Cemetery  in 
Tallahassee,  and  which  had  in  turn  been  given  to  him. 
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These  were  the  first  tung-oil  trees  ever  p] 
the  South*  In  spite  of  the  care  glven/^1 
the  trees  died.  On  March  24,  1907  th^j fifth 
nearly  killed  by  a severe  gale.  It  li^d,  howeve^^ 
under  the  careful  nursing 

ancestor  of  many  tung-oil  raiseii^o  tamer  cl  ally* 

It  ia  located  in  the  cerae-|^ry^ere.  (M)j  1 
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h^iXli^uAm^  ifc  A very  gXfi  oonsidering  the 

L.^e  of  s:^s,  £)ut  mpsiy  it  a exe  old  as  ttiS 

bert  of  ^<3  it  le  their  r^preoent^stive*  »ho  h r.ve 

riven  the  P’lorlcfc  Capital  its  fcjicit^round  &.n<t  fine  olJ  ««t 
cf  The  reeult  sort  of  s botohpotdii  general 

n«vor,  for  every  poaeihle  oontrlbatioa  hfta  imen 

I 

01^1  whirjh  hive  be^m  allowed  to  die 

native  he;  rCl.&,  huve  bern  cere  fully  kept  ^iive  in  Tell -uhaese*, 
fhi*  ancXeiit  '^>anlf5h  pyr^ctloe  of  sending  ? meeeenger  through 
the  sti€r«tft  bt^-ii-ng  a diver  oalt'er  frith  & funeral  announce- 
caent  survived  to  the  present  cientury.  It  wrjs  to 

D 

^ florliis  s'.-otttjr  B3  that  the  ites^enger  bec^^rae  r courtly  "egXF 

«bo  put  his  soul  into  the  Job  oiilob  hs  would  retain  for  yoarsp 
beeoaiinf  a aore  isprosoire  figure  as  be  attained  age.  A 
printed  pl^?>rd  giving  the  nsoe  of  the  deoe^eed  and  the  pl^oe 
' date  of  the  fuaerd  v&e  att^)Qhed  to  the  tray  with  wide 

• blaoi;  ribbons*  The  fora  of  f^ounoeaient  opsie  into  being  before 
the  dnyc  of  newop^ere  raid  with  their  ^^dvent  w^iilied  in  saoot 
Spanieh  eettleaente*  Ihit  colonial  f^ilies  saw  to  it  that  it 

( 

was  oontinued  in  Tall  ihasssey  lohioh  is  not  considered  a cipsiiisb 
town* 

The  snmial  Hay  dry  oelebn^tion  with  its  r<ue«ri»  K^^ole 
lU&d  d^tncee  on  the  greeB»  waa  tf^ken  direct  fron  old  ^glandf 
The  ooliege  has  t ken  up  the  town*e  century  old  ooctoa  in 
D)  reoent  years*  having  a separate  lait  siaAlnr  «tay  party* 
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t 


F«««  * 


Children  still  fnahlon  baskets  out  of  Spriag  fXsvsre^  and 
tie  tbea  on  the  door-knobs  of  friends  tbs  first  ooming 
of  )$iar. 

Pioneer  fmiilies  at  the  Capital  sere  fond  of  oostuos 

{ 

balls  as  evident  fron  the  record  of  one  given  on  George 
baehingtoo^e  birthdoy  in  182G*  And  oolonial  erente 

ere  currently  celebrated  asong  souieii'e  patrlotio  adeietlesg 
not^ible  anong  then  being  the  JaokeoaHiSS  ball  idiioh  ie  epoo- 
sored  by  tbs"  ibiitsd  P^ai^tere  of  the  Confsderr^y. 

Xt  ses  not  long  before  Tallahnesse'e  poeition  as 
O^itr:!  gsve  ries  to  a nuaber  of  etriotly  loo^l  preotioes* 

The  inaugur-l  ball  shioh  is  given  In  tmmt  of  every  new  Goas- 
nor  is  the  nost  sidsly  attendsd.  Its  original  setting  sas 
in  the  House  Chasber  at  the  Of^itol,  but  it  has  groan  to 
suoii  iiaportanoe  ii4>ate  years  thf«t  at  least  tvo  of  the  town*8 
largest  bell  rooms  are  reserved  for  it,  people  assemble  from 
all  over  the  ^ate  to,  Join  in  the  grrmd  neroh»  led  by  the 
dovemor  mA  his  vife* 

Legislative  season  ie  marked  by  several  tr /litlonal 

<? 

eooial  funetione.  Caucus  night  is  the  opening  eession^  and 
unless  flpeotatora  arrive  early  they  h^vo  little  ohisnoo  of  en- 
tering the  o’^itolf  for  the  fnaiiies  of  %h»  legislators  rAd 
their  pSTsonal  friende  tuid  favorites  are  given  the  first 
places  in  the  8en??te  and  Rouse  oh^bers.  The  session  is  main- 
ly ooneemed  vith  appointing  the  "Third  Rouee**,  the  Irrge 
body  of  attache's* 

The  Third  Houses  assusies  <^:^,rge  of  a session  sometime 
during  the  60  days^  mA  gives  a sstirioal  performance,  kvsry 

legislator  is  represented  by  an  att*>ohe*  idio  •t^kes-off»  on 
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th#  •eoeotriQlti«8  of  nio  subjeot.  Yha  dl^lfiad  lab* 

•abera  enter  into  tbe  epirik  of  the  in  beeoc&liig 

attL«Qhe*e«  fhla  tM^cIc-eeeeioa  is  held  at  nighty  end  ul- 
timately ends  In  a dance  which  the  Third  Houee  ie  the 
hoet* 

i' 

doth  eenatore-and  rep  resent  at  iiree  glee  at  least  one 
ieport^^i  puhllo  d^noe  during  the  eeeeion*  iUid  grcupe  of 
them  are  hoete  et  nui^^in^ue  asifiller  ftnt!  private  parties  as 
return  eng?igetsente  for  others  at  £*hioii  hsff  are  the  gaeste 
of  hcxior* 

the  politioal  picnic  held  annually  in  the  %}ringt  &t 
takullft  %rlng  ie  th^  oooaeion  ehen  c^didatee  for  office 
announce  theneelvee.  A good  croed  ueualXy  attetide  the  event 
bhiehUft  mcide  attr^^ctire  by  a fish  fry  f^d  of  course  the 
hseiity  of  the  naturf^l  sett  lag. 

, Influence  of  the  Indian  ocdupe,tion  oti  the  TalX^aeeee 

I 

country  ic  still  rec^led  hy  a current  nm^  such  ae 
idiich  oae  the  red  m;^*e  word  for  naaiOf  end  ie  deeoriptire 
of  the  spring  and  the  Mm  thicket  eurr  unding  it*  Indian 
nme  for  Xsad&^^ke  eere  gea>.^r^41y  reti^lned  as  apparent  ini 
'’stccoeuke«’'9  m eettiefficnt  30  miles  horthwest  of  t^llshassee 
i^ose  a,m  ne^t  ’*hog*etters'«  in  the  Apalachee  leagtt.^^es  lake 

Xanonie^  gihout  Id  miles  isorth  of  the  Capit''il9  mm  so  o^lled 
by  the  aa^ning  "aild  or  peaceful’*!  the  ooklcckuee 

^irer  aesi^aticm  cones  froai  a ocahlnatlon  of  !titahiti  eorde 
with  the  deflnirtion^  "yellow  enter •" 

'The  stories  oonneoted  ^ith  Indi^  names  were  eaplified 
end  glorified  until  they  finally  heo^e  locel  color  legends* 
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Tba  (m9  purporting  Vidrev  JftCka<«n*«  Inltl&ls  btu  c-tr9^ 

oti  e rock  Is  the  bssin  of  i^icoosuk^o  take  is  partioul^rly 
Intorertlng.  if  the  lake  s>ui  realising  oao  of  ita  dry  periods 
during  J?>ok»or.^u  invasion  of  the  lAdi.iai  aettiftt^t  is 
be  sight  C9?«lly  bftre  left  bit  sark. 

there  ert  nugerous  Xndi^  legends  %e»ooi£ted  titb  t <».ke 
JtekeoSf  a »ell  Fort  sm  luit  »5kulla  Sapling,  they  ars 

eiottly  ooaoemed  «itb  rotx^aes  of  yotmg  s^^usrt  '^nd  brbdtosa 

) 

cniefe  »bo  ayttitrioutly  dl»appe#»T  into  tb*  9^t%h  ehere  » body 
of  Water  apparra* 

the  Iadii9i  atory  of  tbe  !»rinoete  ?«!»lee  who  io  csdled  ay 
bifltorisna  *^yiorida*e  Pocabont it  laid  at  "tm  md 

ia  bi5eed  on  hletorlo^  feet  a.  ^si»  the  dauji^ter  of  a po*er« 

ful  '^reek  ci*ief  cniXed  ftmoiw  the  TTopbet,  end  is  daaorlbed  ea 
♦•a  V'^utlful  bnaiette  with  long  flowing  bp»ir  md.  the  greoe  of  a 
young  cypr^s^**.  It  was  cfurxn;^  the  first  '^Wisiinole  far  th  a she 
agree  thfc^  life  of  a Ueorgla  a»lliti»ai,  nunc  n HoKrij^son,  ho  had 
been  c^^ptured  by  h(!$r  people « mi  was  about  to  be  burned  at  the 
at 'jee  When  ^dec  interfered*  finally  sardedi  hia  gad  the 
couple  of^ttled  dom  on  a plsiit  ^tion  wher#';  they  hmi  eight  dblidrao, 
cl^ae  of  people  loaaely  known  an  ^eraokera***  who  belong 

I 

to  tfee  b.^okwotJde  ^d  rural  coammltiee,  hf^ve  a&de  ana  ere  still 

aaklng  a distinct  o?>ntribiation  to  the  customs  of  the  laIXabascce 
territofy.  Ccoii^Tied  with  t elr  own  -sort,  pnetii&ea  ana  entt?r- 
talnia«mte  they  Hire  their  o«n  lire®  »JLaoot  iadisptmdont  of  the 
town's  olid lisntlon*  iwery  fenlly  has  it e own  orope  raid  stock 
to  eupply  uecftfisary  food. 


Bdising  »ug^  C£no  on  « SGf&le  for  tlte  i^urpose 

of  si^iag  syrup  md  for  tno  fun  ^sttecnoa  to  the  o grinding 
•e^nl  is  a vary  popular  Ou$xnea&«  After  a first  frost 
has  touQUeO  tOe  waring  l^labdee  of  tiie  eug^r  it 
dem^da  ?^tt^tioa«  Meii^t^rw  within  s Vi^dius  of  sever nl 
Biles  gather  first  at  house  said  then  another  until  they 
have  been  the  rounds^  for  no  mm  grinds  hie  c<^e 

% 

A e^'^ae  grinding  oalXe  for  severed  d^y&  of  prepf^r  t^Lon 
on  the  part  of  a host*  ihe  old  c^;fie  aiU,  which  has  X^:ia 
idle  for  « year,  has  to  he  overhouldid;  iron  kettles  «su6t  be 
oie^Jied;  the  equipesetit  oust  be  put  in  order*  Ihe  ie  ves  are 
stripped  iTom  the  st^^ding  o ae  with  wooden  paddles,  then 
with  shoe  or  knife  the  strUha  are  out,  md  finally  gathered 

at  thi^  Bill* 

ihe  heiff  of  guests  at  a grinding  oonaista  of  drinking 
the  c^JJte  luioe  as  it  cones  twom  the  s&iXl,  chewim'  the  r^w 
crioe  stelae,  and  drinking  skiBii&iags,  beer  and  e.^ting  syrup 
tom  as  the  prooess  of  boiling  the  juioe  is  bagun*  the  boil- 
ing is  Buoh  siover  thm  the  grinding  for  the  4uioe  mist  be 
ooohed  slowly  to  uaite  good  fsynip^  and  it  lasts  isr  into  ihs 
night*  tho  guests  »a)c®  ^.^rryt  dmain^  pl«?ying 

gases  in  the  firelight. 

Ihrequently  grindings  at  one  sill  last  for  a week*  iue 
last  nlj^t  often  is  fe  tured  by  o ndy-;"/jiiiing  ^nd  ^ bid 
d^oe*  in  a few  d*^'y0  'snen  thf^  skl»»*«ings  fersept,  beer 
is  to  be  h.^d,  fifla  in  a fe  • wore  days,  o.'^ne  buck* 

townspeople  hj=tve  ooae  to  i^iprt the  feat iv '.Is  of 

oane  grinding,  fine  it  an  « sy  natter  to  gf^t  sosse 
‘ Ihvit  tiohs  froia  eipflsaive  rur?!  hosts* 
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Hog^klillng  tine  oom^B  f^long  with  the  oniie  grind* 

lng«  in  tli&  f£ll  of  thc'  yenr*  Xt  is  the  occasion  for  b ny 
oosnainlty  h:.rbocues.  ;:.^issago  tt^ing  by  thc  wocicm  is  sc  itft* 
port  at  ?iterairrth  of  Jio^kiillag*  The  two  usteiixl  saaohiTifte 
for  the  bustnesSf  the  grinaer  end  the  stnf fer»  are*  usually 
neighborhood  property  fitnd  are  psssoa  from.  S i&iXy  to  i>^;lly« 

teniSGii  mud  Q^poBrnm  and  sveet  pot  to  ro<^r.t8  chr^r^otf^iiza 
the  pnrtiea  of  b^^okeooda  people  during  the  hunting  se  i^soii« 
belling  used  to  provoke  large  gatherings^  but  modern 

e chinery  md  the  ooap^.ercialising  of  the  product  hen  pretty 
veil  ended  then*  re.umt  boilings  e^e  still  popular » hoeever* 

In  the  suiiix<3irtiffie  esterBolcan  out  tinge  e^he  for  the  big  aoolsl 
events. 

The  rur.*L<l  people  are  enthusiastio  churcb^goere,.  The  sb^^XI 
wooden  ohurohes  ?iTe  the  eoene  of  a nu^iber  of  big  coc^i? unity 
events,  set  cmly  rellgiou®  iservlcen,  but  union  #lngs,  flail? **9» 
oortv<*ntion®  -^nd  debate©  as  r«ll.  A oosn^r-n  topis  for  th?  letter 
ooef>.eion£  is>  • is  the  happier;  isr-rried  or  eingle  lifei"® 

25aturd'-<y  nii^t  d-noes  provide  a rt^gular  outlet  for  the 
spirit e of  yemth.  the  4»'«oe  eteps  of  drye  were  differ<^.t 

froa.  those  of  the  present,  but  in  Bo.uSf  omKmitiefi  they  f-re 
still  pfwctieed.  touching  of  h!?nd«  in  the  swing-  j^nd  proa.enj--d® 
is  the  only  perse:*?;!  cont-»«t  betv©?gtj  the  drnclng  p^Ttnor*.  '-03*a 
of  the  hoifis  boys  trke  turns  et  providing  the  susie  with  tneir 
fiddles  »l-^<?ye  te^'dy  to  aocorfcodrtt, 

^uTil  f&ikilia®  Isos  isolated  iros  Tiaisihasce-J  than  they 
wsrs,  *504  so»«  of  th^  nos  neBkly  tiaturdt^y  visits.  Vhe 

curb  si^rtcet  is  a place  proviied  by  the  city  for  th^  to  sell 
tbsir  produoe* 
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antarprising  grooer  in  Tnllfib  ACMa  aanria  a % Tuek 
k&oioi  a«  the  ralllAg  store  out  Qtk  regular  country  vlelts*  It 
dtsperta  loaded  vlth  cnn  geoxda  '^d  other  et'^ples  m-i  returns 
with  eggs,  poultry,  aaus?^,  hens  md  ^ob  f.^rui  products. 

the  aystcci  of  b^grter  h«s  i&&de  a favor sihle  on 

sonsn's  orgaai  ions  la  Tall&hassee.  for  easu^pls,  the  Jordan 
Club  ooriilueta  aevar  1 pl^^nt  excb^ngea  in  the  x^inff,  cad  Fall 
of  the  ye^r  #4ien  people  are  ra-arr  aging  and  planting  their 
gardens.  Club  aonbara  neke  the  Initial  contributions,  >»nd  than 
^nyane  la  privileged  to  e:cehange  one  plsnt  for  ^.nother*  thasa 
eaohengsa  hava  attr&otod  larger  and  larger  oxosda  during  tha 
last  deor^da  until  the  practice  is  firaly  act r^bl inched  as  a cue- 
toa  in  the  town. 

In  recent  ysera  a new  idea  hna  been  Introduced  into  tha 
plant  ttxchdr»ge£.  dardan  club  aeobera  arr  nge  plmts  oa  a soiall 
eart  vhiob  is  led  &y  oaen  lad  driven  by  &n  old  :legro  through 
tha  rasiientiDl  sections.  |th  the  cart  costing  right  to  their 
doors,  Aoucasivas  are  given  a lUnisiua  :^unt  of  trouble  in  isak- 
,ifig  their  eadiif^gee. 

The  Capltr>l*»  largo  ilegro  population  has  inf lu  meed  this 

I 

esotion*0  folklore  mS  aap«estit ions*  kcgroei*,  ahote  ^nteoedenta 
ware  alavas  U another  day,  tell  etorlea  of  buried  t re  .sure  or 
moaty*  Cna  of  these  daada  with  the  **01rty"  Bmiih  fatlly  vhiob 
was  suppoaad  to  hsva  lived  at  Bel  ur.  Theet  woodcuttvra,  tha 
story  goes,  exittad  on  a eei:r.i«>starf&tion  level,  btiriad  their 
aonay  m'i  sere  wiped  oat  by  so«a  disaster.  Ctrnngtly  onougb# 
none  of  the  varsione  avya  thet  the  •’Td.rty*'  Pal  tbs*  fiorfeuna 


ever  was  found. 
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KegToeg  Hiring  near  the  KHitfleld  pXitfitatioa  a«y  thet 
• ^e«t  of  old  9p«ilih  gold  oolno  was  dag  up  thora  at  the 
baso  of  an  wouiid*  proof  of  thio  Is  lacking,  howewer. 

AUlasl  boh^Tlor  influenees  the  wealth  of  superstitions 
for  ex^let  If  a rooster  erovs  in  the  door,  with  his  bead 
on  the  inside,  it  is  a sign  a stringer  will  oo»e.  Xf  the  bend 
ie  outside  the  door,  it  ie  a sign  of  de.Mth«  a dog’s  nootural 
barking  or  howling  near  a house  also  is  a de^th  omen,  as  is  wi 
owl’s  **01100  ifioo*ing^  ne^r  a habitation,  i r?:bbit  or  a ont 
running  r<.oro8s  the  road  in  front  of  erne  brings  luck.  Xf  it 
goes  to  the  n^t,  that  aerAs  good  Xuok;  if  to  the  left,  h^d  luck. 

A oo’urtship  and  suitor  test^  ;^ok  into  ^ open  well  of 
vstsT  on  the  first  of  ^rll,  and  one  uey  see  hie  or  her 
future  husband  or  wife. 

eld  oustoffi  of  aouming  is  to  we<»r  all  blsok  the  first 
sia  aonths;  half  blsiOk  and  h^lf  white,  the  next  sis  aonths;  gray 
the  seoo;.d  jrs^r. 

A **wate7^wltdh«*  aetbod  is  used  in  the  loc^ity.  a pine 
limb  is  stood  in  a ceitrin  i^t.  Xf  the  liab  turns, water  for  a 
well  ttsy  be  found  on  the  spot. 

^ong  curaa  and  aagio  remedies  ere  theses  fie  Use  frogs 
armmd  the  neOk  to  cure  goitre;  tie  a b^^  of  ^sefoetida  rround 
the  neck  to  keep  off  dipthsria;  wesr  red  flannel  b^d  around 
wrist  to  oure  vheua^tisa;  aitueg  stnmg  ground  the  neok  is  good 
for  neur  Igia;  Irish  potatoes  worn  around  the  neck  snd  lego 

is  reooaaended  for  rheumatisa;  a str^  should  be  thrust  into 

► 

a person’s  hgir  to  stop  nosebleed. 

N 

Here  are  eos^e  fishing  pr  cticeei  Full  off  (shoes  to 
aake  fish  bite,  or  put  wonss  in  your  mouth,  or  spit  on  bait;  ^ o 


f 


Mitcfl  a 90od  •outb  vindf  aa  alad^  911^  pra* 

far»bly  a full  aocUt  alien  you  go  flsiiing.  . 

A Md»  mould  wOf»T  •aodratblag  oId»  •oaotblog  a«w« 
•ooiathing  borroMd^  nofsethiag  blua"*  mdBaad*33r  ie  the 
ludky  day  of  the  seven  for  aarrlnge* 

It  la  auppoaed  to  be  bad  loot  to  sweep  dirt  out  of 
the  tiottoe  after  darfc«  To  turn  e atn^iidit  eh^ir  ground  oa 
its  lege  la  a alga  of  de^ith^  aa  la  otvrry.ag  ten  om  throned 
the  house*  Cn  the  other  h:uid»  rii  om  mould  be  pleoed  be« 
ae&th  the  bed  to  out  the  p^lne  of  childbirth* 

Negroes  we?*T  oh.iilna  adhh  dlaee  attached  tiiround  aohlea 
for  good  lum* 

Sood  "wim  ^ TOperatlthoDss  Sake  a wim  md  throw 

a place  of  <'vim*  vine  (a  wild  plaat  with  pink  bloae^o^a) 

over  your  moulder  in  the  woods*  If  It  growe  your  wish  will 

cmsue  true.  If  you  see  the  new  aoon  over  the  left  moulder 

• 

any  wish  you  make  will  eome  to  pass*  l4>ok  nt  the  first  t/toiF 
you  see  at  nighty  aake  a wim»  repeat  a verse,  ^d  your  wim 
‘ will  be  revised*  If  two  pereosia  e^  the  e^ae  thing  at  the 
B:me  tine,  ame  a wish*  If  you  see  a vhlte  horse  aake  a wish* 
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Y :V,ANDSRSON 


NEWSPAPERS 
DEC. 28, 1936 
RiWOODBERY 


Tallahassee  was  &n  outstanding  newspaper  town  as 
well  as  the  awfe^rtrej^t  social,  agricultural  and  political 
center  of  t*e-  territorial  days.  Not  only  were  more 
papers  established  in  the  Capital, (^11  out  of  about  45 


\ 


■published  in  Florida  before  Statehood,ybut  they  were  more 
ably  edited.  Men  of  newspaper  ability  were  almost  immediate- 
ly attracted  to  the  Capital  where  local  politics  demanded 
publicity.  The  Tallahassee  territorial  p^ers  were  all 
we eklies  with  never  more  than  four  pages.  Their  editorial 
and  mechanical  appearance  improved  as  population  and  busi- 
ness increased  in  the  settlement. 

The  first  newspaper  in  Tallahassee  was  of  course 
started  later  than  those  in  older  St.  Augustine  and  Pensa- 
cola, Named  the  Florida  Intelligencer,  the  first  known 
issue  appeared  February  19,  1825,  Type,  press  and  paper 
for  its  venture  had  been  shipped  from  Pensacola  November 

A ■ ' 

15,  1824.  The  newspaper  was  published  in  Tallahassee  by 
Gordon,  Crane  and  Company,  W,  Hasell  Hunt  of  the  Pensacola 
Gazette  was  "Company”  of  the  firm.  Issued  intermittently 
the  first  months,  the  paper  was  sold  and  its  name  changed 
to  the  Florida  Advocate  in  February  1825.  At  best  a 
pioneer  sheet,  it  was  merged  in  August  1829  with  the  long^ 
lived  Floridian. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Floridian  appeared  October  7, 

1328,  published  by  William  Wilson, and  destined  to  become  the 
most  influential  newspaper  of  Florida  foii^half  a century.  From  th 
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page  2 


first  it  was  well  edited  with  a good  ma3ce-up  for  the  times. 

When  the  Advocate  was  united  with  it  in  1829  the  paper  be- 
CEtme  the  Floridian  and  Advocate  for  a period  of  two  years 
when  it  again  assumed  its  original  and  permanent  title,  The 
Floridian.  The  paper  was  always  democratic,  favoring  the 
St.  Joseph  constitution,  and  becoming  definitel^partisan 
as  the  period  of  Florida’s  Statehood  ^vanced.  Its  senti-  ^ 
ments,  were  tactfully  expressed,  however,  because  of  the 
ability  of  its  numerous  editors-proprietors.  Wilson  was 
succeeded  by  Samuel  S,  Sibley  who  wgis  for  a time  associated 
with  Dr.  Edward  R.  Gibson.  Both  men  had  a hi^  reputation 
among  editors  of  the  day. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Floridian  had  rivals  in  the 
Tallahassee  newspaper  field.  During  the  period  1830-1845  six 
other  papers  were  established  in  the  Capital.  The  three  ear- 
liest of  these,  Florida  Courier,  Tallahassee  Gazette  and  General 
Advertiser,  and  a second  Florida  Intelligencer  were  short-lived 

I 

and  did  not  amount  to  much. 

The  Courier,  established  by  William  Mortimer  Smith  and 
Edward  R.  Gibson  December  15,  1830,  deserves  mention  chiefly 
because  it  published  the  first  work  of  fiction  ever  printed 
in  Florida,  Don  Pedro  Casender’s  ’’The  Lost  Virgin  of  the  South”, 

The  Tallahassee  Gazette  was  started  in  November  1835  by 
John  Baldwin,  and  lasted  only  a few  months.  One  of  its  con- 
temporaries said  that  it  was  the  largest  sheet  in  Florida  but 
had  poor  proofreading. 

Edward  Ch^dler  and  0.  R.  Sessions  brou^t  out  the  second 
Florida  Intelligencer "for  seyeral  months  in  1836,  but  it  was 
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givear'Ttt'tt-le  attention  at  the  tiae  an<i  no  copies  have  survived* 

The  first  worthy  rival  of  the  Floridian  came  into  being 
November, 1336 , when  Joshua  Knowles  bought  the  Intelligencer 
equipment  and  established  the  Florida  Watchman  and  Tallahassee 

f 

Literacy  Gazette.  He  sold  out  in  March  1839  to  Joseph  B.  Webb, 
who  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  the  Tallahassee  Star.  After 
several  different  owners,  Cosam  Emir  Bartlett  assumed  charge' 
in  April  1840,  and  his  sons,  Q,  W,  and  C.  J.  Bartlett,  took 
active  command  in  November  1844.  The  Star  soon  became  known  as 
independent  Whig -under  the  Bartlett  s.  The  father  was  a veteran 

newspaper  man  when  he  came  to  Tallahassee,  a New  Englander 

^ \ 

by  birth  he  had  been  editor  of  a South  Carolina  paper,  and  had 
issued  the  only  daily  of  the  territorial  period,  the  Apalachicola 
Gazette.  His  ability  as  a keen  and  witty  editor  was  recognized 
by  his  competitors  in  January  1841^ when  he  was  made  president  of 
a convention  of  Florida  newspaper  men. 

A comparison  of  Tallahassee* s two  leading  papers  at  that 
time  Was  published  in  a July  1839  issue  of  the  St.  Joseph  Times, 
and  is  quoted  here  both  for  its  contents  and  editorial  style: 

'•The  Star  is  a dashing,  vinous  libertine,  — bold,wreckless,  fond 
of  getting  into  scrapes,  fighting  on  all  sides,  and  as  well  on 
, one  as  the  other.  It  is  variously  touched  with  poetry,  religion 
and  women,  and  is  only  constant  to  one  thing  — the  Banks.  What- 
ever opinion  it  espouses,  it  enforces  it  boldly^  cutting  and  thrust- 
ing like  an  exoerienced  swordsman  — neither  asking  nor  giving 
quarter.  Opposed  to  this  l»luwt  heavy  fisted  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
is  the  ^wily  Saladin  of  the  Floridian,  flourishing  his  well  tempered 
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steel  and  dodging  at  every  blow  of  his  adversary.  The  Flori- 
dian is  always  on  the  winning  side  — steps  cautiously  like  a 
man  walking  among  snakes  or  a regular  in  an  Indian  hammock, 
ready  to  draw  back  at  the  sli^test  alarm.  He  dines,  svips, 
and  eats,  and  is  hale  fellow  well  met,  with  men  of  all  parties, 
and  no  matter  to  which  side  the  victory  comes  — he  is  of 
them  and  among  them.  He  has  made  but  two  false  moves  — one 
iB  his  own  election,  the  other  in  hur-ra~ing  for  the  Constitution 
when  he  thought  it  was  adopted  — but  he  came  in  eleven  votes 
of  hie  calculation  — So  much  for  the  press  of  Tallahassee,” 

The  editorial  referred  to  the  First  Constitution  Conven- 
tion of  Florida,  held  at  §t . Joseph  ISSS-’^SS.  The  editors  of 
both  the  Tallahassee  papers  were  present,  Bartlett  of  the  Star 
was  there  for  two  reasons,  as  a member  and  as  a newspaper  man. 

The  third  of  Tallahassee*  s great  trio  of  territorial  news- 
papers appeared  on  the  scene  in  March  1841.  Joshua  Knowles,  the 
former  publisher  of  the  Florida.  Watchman  and  Tallahansee  Literary 
Gazette,  which  had'evblved  into  the  Star,  had  moved  to  a neigh- 
boring town  and  established  the  Quincy  Sentinel,  He  moved  hie 
plant  to  Tallahassee  in  1841,  changing  the  name  of  his  paper  to 
the  Florida  Sentinel,  It  proved  to  be  the  second  longest-lived 
newspaper  established  in  territorial  days,  continuing  “it s exist- 
ence until  more  than  40  years  after  Florida  became  a State,  thus 

f 

being  second  in  age  only  to  the  Floridian,  Knowles  remained  in 
Tallahassee  for  only  three  years  after  starting  this  second  paper, 
but  it  was  carried  on  by  his  associate,  Joseph  Clisby, 

The  People*s  Friend  was  another  weekly  established  in 
Tallahassee  in  March  1841,  It  was  brougit  out  by  politicians 
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in  the  interest  of  their  candidate,  David  Levy,  for  territorial  * j 

I 

delegate  to  Congress,  and  lasted  only  two  months.  Its  sole  public  | 
service  was  political,  a new  excuse  for  a nev/spaper,  • 

The  advent  of  Charles  Edgar  Dyke  in  Tallahassee  in  February, 
15^2,  makes  that  date  important  in  Capital  nev-^spaper  history.  A native 
Canadian,  he  had  served  on  Apalachicola  papers  for  three  years.  He 
immediately  became  affiliated  vdth  the  Floridian  in  Tallahassee,  and 
v/as  with  the  paper  until  July  of  1223,  ovner  alone  or  v.lth  partners 
from  124-7  to  '23.  His  career  as  a pov/erful  Democratic  editor  extended 
through  the  Civil  War  and  dreary  reconstruction  periods.  Dyke  was  as^ 
strong  a Democrat  as  Bartlett  was  a Whig,  but  the  former  belongs  to 
State  newspaper  history  rather  than  territorial. 

"The  Tallahassee  press  for  a generation  has  been  marked  v/ith 
unusual  ability,  Bartlett  and  Gibson,  and  ten  years  later  Dyke , were 
ajnong  the  keenest  of  American  v.Titers,  and  to  the  practical  experience 
of  a long  life,  added  a vigor  and  acumen  unexcelled  in  the  country", 
thus  the  Macon  Telegraph  paid  tribute  about  l26o . 

/ To-summarize , Tallahassee  had  three  remarkable  Territorial  news- 

papers, each  expressing  definite  political  sentiments.  The  Floridian 
was  Democratic,  and  fought  the  people's  battles.  It  v/as  opposed  to 

V 

banks  and  corporations.  The  Sentinel  was  Whig  and  favored  those  tv/o 

i 

important  issues  in  behalf  of  the  v/ealthy  class  of  planters.  The  StaJ? 
was  called  Independent  Whig,  and  constantly  urged  compromise  policies. 

The  Floridian  had  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Tallahassee 
paper  in  the  late  territorial  days,  and  its  firm  had  a monopoly  of 
the  State  printing.  The-  subscribers  to  the  Floridian  were  about 
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600  in  1840^  sftd  included  were  some  30  exchanges, 

Con^etition  among  newspapers  became  so  keen  toward  the 
end  of  the  period  that  their  staffs  organized  bxi  ”Sditorial 
Convention*'  in  1840  in  order  to  obtain  uniformity  on  rates. 

The  convention  fixed  the  subscription  terms  for  the  week- 
lies at  $5,00  a year,  and  also  determined  advertising  and 
job  printing  rates.  Some  papers  could  not  long  resist  the 
temptation  of  cutting  rates  and  in  1845  the  Floridian  was 
sold  at  $3.00  a year. 

The  size  of  printing  establishments  in  1840  is  discussed 
in  the  sixth  report  of  the  United  States  census.  It  says 
that  all  told,  two  newspapers  and  one  bindery  of  Tallahassee 
were  capitalized  at  $19,000  and  employed  12  men. 

Advertisements  greatly  contributed  to  the  reading  matter 
of  the  earliest  territorial  papers,  and  they  were  frequently 
given  front-page  play.  Planters  of  the  Tallahassee  region 
occasionally  inserted  an  ad  in  a local  paper  in  order  to  locate 
a missing  slave.  National  and  foreign  news  was  scarce  at  first 
owing  to  undependable  deliveries  of  mail,  and  the  editors  had 
to  learn  to  capit^ize  on  their  local  fields,  politics  was 
the  making  of  Tallahassee  papers  whose  writers  soon  mastered 
the  art  of  writing  incisive  political  editorials,  A study 
of  the  old  territorial  newspapers  gives  the  best  possible  under 
standing  of  the  economic,  social  and  best  possible  understand- 
iRg--^~th,e  , social  and  political  conditions  which  pre- 

vailed, And  even  an  unpredi judiced  judge  would  have  to  agree 
that  territorial  Tailahassee  had  the  most  cosmopolitan  editor- 
ial population  in  Florida. 
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Shortly  after  Statehood  January  13,  1846,  the  Stax 
of  Tallahassee  became  the  Southern  Journal  with  young 
Washington  Bartlett  sharing  editorial  honors  with  an 
R.  B.  Smith.  For  three  years  young  Bartlett  promised 
to  be  as  important  in  the  Capital  newspaper  history  as  had 
been  his  famous  father,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  left 
for  California  where  he  later  became  Governor.  With  the  end 
of  the  Bartletts  on  what  had  been  the  old  fitting  Star,  it 
very  quietly  passed  out  of  existence, 

liVhile  the  Floridian  continued  as  a mi^ty  Democratic 
organ  until  the  1880* s under  the  able  editorship  of  Charles 
Edgar  Dyke,  the  old  Sentinel  became  a Republican  paper  with 
the  break-down  of  its  former  supporting  Whig  party  about  1853. 
From  that  time  on  its  career  was  checkered  and  dubious.  It 
passed  into  many  hands,  remaining  in  none  of  them  over  a few 
years.  It  was  still  appearing  in  1876  with  Charles  Walton 
the  proprietor  and  editor.  Probably  that  year  was  the  end  of 
it  because  with  George  Drew  becoming  Governor  of  Florida  in  1877 
there  was  no  place  in  Tallahassee  for  a Republican  paper. 

Dyke  was  as  good  a politican  as  he  was  a newspaper  man 
although  he  did  not  appear  interested  in  holding  public  offices 
like  his  numerous  competitors.  His  political  talents  went 

into  his  paper  where,  always  an  outspoken  Democrat,  he  gained 
influence  with  the  best  of  the  Republicans.  And  despite  the 
times jhe  was  constant  in  the  belief  that  the  cause  of  good 
government  would  win  out.  Happily  he  lived  to  continue  his 
work  on  the  Floridian  through  the  administration  of  George 
Drew  and  the  first  one  of  William  D.  Bloxham. 
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A constructive  monthly  periodical  appeared  in  Tallahassee 
in  1877  and  was  called  the  Florida  Immigrant.  It  was  pub- 
. lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Lands  and  Immigration,  a former  State 
department,  and  was  mainly  concerned  with  economic  issues. 

In  later  years  vdien  the  Immigration  office  evolved  into  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  publication  became  a 
seml'=®onthly  with  the  name  the  Florida  Review,  Ihe  first 
paper  was  edited  by  Alanzo  Fowle  and  the  later  one  by 
T,  J,  Bro'oks. 

The  Floridian  was  issued  semi-weekly  for  a few  years  in 
the  late.’sirt ies  when  Dyke  had  an  associate,  E.  Sparhawk,  But 
the  paper  was  a weekly  again  by  1875  with  Dyke  and  Son  the 
owners  and  editors. 

Two  weeklies  entered  the  Tallahassee  field  in  1881.  One 
called  the  Economist  and  edited  by  R,  B.  Hilton,  was  indepen- 
dent Democrat,  The  other.  Land  of  Flowers,  was  devoted  to 
such  subjects  as  fruit,  vegetables  and  silk  culture,  and  was 
edited  by  R,  Don  McLeod, 

V?hen  other  Florida  cities  surpassed  Tallahassee  in  popu- 
lation in  the  1880* s,  the  latter  lost  its  newspaper  prestige. 
Larger  cities  were  able  to  support  important  dailies  while  the 
Capital  had  to  be  oontent  with  short-lived  weeklies. 

The  Dykes  were  succeeded  by  N,  M,  Bowen  and  E.  A.  Dorr 
on  the  Floridian  who  finally  sold  the  old  territorial  war- 
horse  to  C,  H,  Edwards,  and  he  moved  it  to  Jacksonville  where 
it  still  makes  a comparatively  feeble  weekly  appearance,* 

Tallahassee*  8 first  daily  made  its  appearance  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Named  the 
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Tallahassee  Capital,  it  was  published  by  I.  B.  Hi Is on  who  was  the  ; 
State  printer  at  that  time,  and  edited  by  A.  A.  Ghancey . The  venture 
did  not  last  long,  and  seems  to  have  satisfied  newspaper  men  that 
the  tov/n  was  not  yet  ready  for  a daily. 

The  True  Democrat  vras  established  about  1905  a v/eekly  by 
John  G.  Collins,  another  State  printer,  who  v/as  soon  joined  by  Milton 
Smith.  It  was  not  long  before  the  paper  had  keen  opposition  from  T. 

J.  Appleyard’s  new  weekly'’,  The  Florida  Record.  The  Democrat  evolved 
into  a semi-weekly,  and  Appleyard  held  his  own  for  several  years  by 
issuing  two  or  three  extra  edltibns  to  his  v.pekly  every  vreek.  The 
Daily  Democrat  was  established  by  Milton  Smith  in  191^,  and  the  Recoid 
passed  out  of  existence. 

Claude  L 'Engle  made  an  early  success  of  a daily  paper  in  Tal- 
lahassee v/hich  he  issued  only  during  legislative  se.ssions  of  1907  and 

1909. 

The  appearance  and  disappearance  of  weeklies  became  such  an 
old  story  in  the  Capital  that  the  citizens  v/ere  little  impressed. 

The  old  Florida  State  News  (as  it  came  to  be  knov.p)  was  founded 
by  Charles  W.  Hunter  in  1^2b.  It  was  an  afternoon  daily  like  the 
Daily  Democrat,  and  for  the  first  time  since  its  establishment  the 
older  paper  had  to  v/ake-up  and  look  alive.  Hunter  was  succeeded  by 
Fred  0.  Eberhardt  as  publisher  of  the  State  News  in  192S,  and  for  a 
two  year  period  as  anti-administration,  anti-Carlton  pa>,rticularly , 
the  little  Gapital^be came  the  talk  of  the  State.  It  played  politics 
for  all  it  was  worth  in  cartoons,  editorials,  and  a personal  column, 
"Cracks  by  the  Cracker"  which  was  widely  read. 

During  Everhardt ' s ^career  as  publisher  of  the  State  News,  The 

Daily  Democrat  suffered  a loss  of  subscriptions  and  local  advertise- 
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merits.  In  1929  it  passed  from  Milton  Smith  to  Lloyd  C.  Griscbm,  a 
Northern  owner  of  a large  plantation  near  Tallahassee. 

The  brilliant  but  short  life  of  the  old  State  News  ended  in 
1930  v/hen  the  paper  v^as  declared  bankrupt.  Townspeople  are  still 
laughing  about  its  spectacular  "Sv/an  Song"  edition,  for  it  v/as  an 
impudent  ending  of  the  antagonistic  paper  which  had  dared  unheard 
of  political  jibes. 

The  State  appeared  in  Tallahassee  as  a small  political  weekly 

N 

in  1930*  published  and  edited  by  John  Kilgore,  a member  of  the  old 

State  News  staff.  When  Kilgore  became  campaign  manager  for  John  W. 

Martin  in *32  and  ’33  liis  oaper  took  on  new  life. 

\ 

Charlie  Hunter,  was  back  in  the  Tallahassee  field  with  a v/eekly 
in  1932  v/hich  v/as  again  called  the  Florida  State  News.  G-radually  the 
publisher  v/orked  up  the  paper's  size  and  importance  until  during  the 
legislative  se.ssion  of  ’35  it  came  into  prominence  as  a morning  daily 

Tallahassee  of  1937  is  well  served  with  news,  particularly 
local  coverage  of  State  politics  , with  its  two  dailies  competing  for 
subscribers  and  advertising.  The  morning  Florida.  State  News  appears 
every  da-y  except  -Monday  while' the  .afternoon  Daily  Democrat  skips 
Saturds.y . 
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■ REFERENCES  TALLAHASSEE  NEWSPAPER  HISTORY 
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^Territorial  Florida  Journalism”  by  James  Owen  Knauss 
and  pdblished  by  the  Florida  State  Historical  Society  Press, 
OeLand,  Florida;  19 S6, 

CCNSULTANTSj 

W.  Cash,  State  Librarian,  Tallahassee,  Fla# 

Judge  J,  B*  W-hitfield,  Supreme  Court,  Tallahassee,  FI  a. 

Mr,  B,  C,  Vilhitfield,  North  Calhoun  Street,  Tallahassee, Fla, 
Mr,  Paul  Appleyard,  State  News,  Tallahassee, Fla, 

Miss  Nancy  Choate,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Bowen,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
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TWR  OP  Pi  OKI  PA  AGRICUITUHAi  MI'iOH  Ai'i  C OLL.  iGh  ^ OR  K.-GKO^.S 

HThiie  sohool  la  aituat.  cl  on  tha  MrReet  of  a’clJUih^' ’ a well 
shaded  hills,  one  nil©  cilreot.l;;  r anti  ' of  the  cai’ltol,  so  t'iiat  tlio 

oaxi^us  has  a cornuiL-ding  TicvV;  ol  the  lovni.  It  v*as  cperAod  as  a State 
KotTial  Soliool  for  lief, roes  by  aii  aot  of  the  - , Cotobor  v,  lb8> , 

with  an  enroljrAent  of  15  atiidenta  in  a oott.i£,o  V'h5.<;h  atill 

ataiide  on  I.If  ^Icric.a  T-tatt;  Co'Xloco  for,  Vvc»fjen  ca.‘)n.Ofc;  ( jopooI  or  r asic 
liimo's:).  In  If 91  it  wt;r.  laovcf  to  i*U^  orctoi  t site,  & lar£  j aiiC  hJstorio 
plantstioii  or5.fTlnally  ovracd  by  territorial  Uovorfior  Vljihna  P.  iiival, 
and  so  it  \vaB  thni.  fo^^roea  soiii^ht  M£her  learnirif;  on  tln'  very  laijd 

s 

where  their  enceetore  Ind  ocrveC  as  slavor.  The  institutioi  wae  placed 
uiider  the  manage mont  of  th©  Jitatc  Booi't  oi  Control  in  1505  as  a coedu- 
cational eollegt,  and  recoiled  its  preuont  name  in  1009, 

In  5,te  50  ytare  of  growth,  ctal  ( ;?)rrohaBcs  liavf  er» larged  t}  g 
eal.lfgo  caaipr.f  to  577  acres,  about  50  of  rhiol.  ar  given  over  to  build- 

V 

inrs  and  the  rest  to  ftirm  lands.  The  t ozno  50  briak  arid  fron^e 

buildings  arc  sgcciou-Cly  and  1 o.fcri-nalh'p  rrouped  toi 'thor  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  Supported  by  state  and  fedoreO.  ai'cropriations  and  lone- 
fitted  by  gifts  of  iritoreetocl.  friends,  the  coilt^c-  has  rdalikod  a 
renorlrablo  physical  orn^aneion  in  rect-.'wt  ycaru  until  it  it  valued  at 
fip  roJciFiutoly  , 5®C- > 000 , Its  active  faculty  nuiiilorc  lOS  while  the 
studcint  cnrollmcjtit  is  about  1,000  uoth  for  the  regular  ;nd  eunner 
sessioiie,  •• 

« 

The  sevon  dlvisionc'  of  the  ccllerc.  Agricultural,  Hone  Lconomios, 
liters!  Arts  and  Sciences,  Meohaiilo  ^vr•t3,  Music,  IJurse  TralrLing , and 
Teacher -Training,  lead  to  the  A,B.  or  b.s.  degree,  and  prepare  t'‘ie 
stJidcnt  for  greater  usefulness  in  the  v/orld.  Graduates  of  the  A.  & M, 
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Oollege  are  filtering  into  Hegro  publio  sohoolr,  and  social  welfare 
work  in  the  state  where  U-ieir  uplifting  influenoe  is  i mediately 
reflected, 

AailMISTRATIOl]  BUILDIKG,  S.E,  corner  of  South  Blvd.  and  Palmer 
Ave,,  is  the  most  monumental  of  the  group.  The  four-story  hriok 
edifice  with  slate  roof,  which  is  modem  and  subctuntial  in  every 
respect,  was  erected  in  1927  at  a cost  of  ^250,000  to  replace  an 
older  wooden  structure,  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  designed  by  Rudolph 
Weaver,  architect  to  the  Board  of  Control,  Euid  is  the  most  familiar 
of  the  college  buildings  to  the  public  because  of  its  splendid  audi- 
torium with  a seating  capacity  of  1800.  There  vesper  services  are 
held  at  7:15  p.m,  every  Sunday,  largely  a musical  program  rendered 
by  an  excellent  mixed  chorus  of  a hundred  voices,  and  visitors  are 
extended  a cordial  invitation.  The  auditorium  is  well  appointed 
with  a large  stage,  orchestra  pit,  pipe  organ  suid  music  rooms  on 
either  side  so  that  it  is  virtually  a little  theater,  Lveiy  state 
legislative  body  is  invited  to  a * Demonstration  Uight*  by  the  Negro 
college,  in  which  the  seven  departments  participate,  iiach  is  repre- 
sented on  the  stage  by  an  active  simultaneous  ten-minute  exhibit  so 
thai^  a dress  is  made  in  one  comer  and  a cabinet  in  another  before 
the  audience.  The  brief  demonstration  is  followed  by  a full  musioal 
program.  All  guests  are  weloome  at  the  entertainment  which  is  ever 
popular  with  townspeople, 

BIBBS  MiltuCRlAI  PARE,  Palmer  Ave,  across  from  Ad,  building,  con- 
tains an  open-air  theater  which  was  realized  1933-1934  at  a cost  of 
$9, poo.  Public  band  concerts  are  held  there  regularly  Sunday  after- 

c/ 
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noons  at  4:16  which  is  an  appointed  social  hour  I'or  the  f-tudent 
body, 

C^IT^GIK  LIBRiiRY,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  oam-raf:  ^^reen, 
is  the  oldest  brick  building.  It  has  a mellowed  and  olansical  ap- 
pearance vslth  its  four  Corinthian  columns  and  almost  complete  vine 
coverage.  The  library  occupies  the  site  of  Governor  PuvsQ.  *b  home 
which  was  later  used  by  the  college  as  an  acade/viic  building  and 
called  ihival  Hall  until  it  was  burned  in  1906,  That  same  year  the 
library  wa^;  built,  and  it  has  grown  until  it  contains  over  1£,000 
volumes  catalogued  and  classified  and  a large  amount  of  unoatalogued 
material.  It  subscribes  to  the  majority  of  current  magazines  and 
papers.  The  Young  collection  ariiounting  to  12,000  volumes  was 

willed  to  the  library  by  a former  president,  and  contains  valuable 
bound  editions  of  early  magazines.  The  two -story  building  provides 
space  for  reference  and  magazine  rooms,  and  has  a frame  annex  (the 
former  president’s  house),  which  is  maintained  for  teachers'  reserved 
books.  An  interesting  document  in  the  library  is  a framed  copy  of 
the  iiaancipation  proclamation,  library  hours(8  to  12  a.m,  1:30  to 
6 and  7 to  9 p,m,  closed  Saturday  afternoon  and  open  only  1:30  to 
3 p.m,  Sunday), 

f 

iUCY  MOTKK  ]?RACTICi!l  SCHOOL,  overlooking  Tallahassee  and  erected 
in  1931  at  a cost  of  ^64,000,  is  a modern  brick  building  and  repre- 
sents the  latest  addition  to  the  physical  units  of  laio  college,  its 
16  completely  .equipped^  manual  training,  physical  training  and  home 
economics  rocans  give  it  one  of  the  finest  practice  teaching  schools 
in  til e South,  The  teaching  of  all  grades  and  the  general  organization 
of  this  school  as  a social  iiistitution  attempts  to  exemplify  the 


r 
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beet  educational  practice  advocated.  An  elementary  library  in  the 
£1,  wing,  observing  the  same  hours  as  the  main  library,  i;  an  inter- 
ecting  feature  of  the  building, 

mfiCHAUIC  ARTS  DEPARTIiiJ-1®  is  housed  in  one  of  the  older  two- 
story  brioh  buildings  which  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  or  shop 
work,  Each  shop  has  ample  black-board  sjace  for  discussion  of  pro- 
jects, Trained  tradesmen-prof essors  supervise  three  types  of  courses 
which  prepare  students  for  life's  work  in  trades  such  as  mechanics 

4 

and  contractors.  The  department  observes  an  annual  open -house  day 
the  second  week  In  April  wlien  visitors  are  welcome  to  Inspect  the 
exjiiblts,  constituting  the  year's  work, 

AGRICUITIJRAI  DKP.AJ?TLiiJKT  occupies  another  of  the  older  brick 
buildings  at  the  S,  end  of  the  group  of  campus  luilolngs,  V/ell  or- 
ganized courses  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairying,  Poultry  Husbandry, 
Horticulture,  Agronomy  and  'lant  and  Animal  Production,  leading  to 

a degree  in  Agricultural  Education  are  offered.  The  nev/  frame 

/ 

DAIRY  BUIII IHG,  situated  at  the  caminis  edge  of  the  college  farms, 
is  a field  house  for  the  department,  and  contains  stanchions  for 
milking,  feeding  stalls  for  chives,  dairy  laboratories  and  milk 
rooms  equlj^ped  with  power  separitors  and  churns.  This  Interesting 
building  is  open  f or  daily'  inspection, 

TEE  COMMOES  is  a two-story  brick  structure  with  a center  position 
in  the  campus  and  an  important  meeting-place  in  the  lives  of  the 
students.  It  contains  three  well-appointed  dining  hsdls,  one  for 
the  faculty  pn  the  lower  floor,  another  for  high  school  students 
in  the  upper^  E,  wing  and  the  largest  for  the  main  student  body  on 
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the  upper  floor,  Kitchen  facilities  have  modem  uten;  ils  and 
apparatus  with  refrigeration  and  steam  tables.  The  CAPuZTKRlA,  a 
frame  building  nearby,  is  operated  in  association  with  the  diiiing 
roorasv 

GrXlflWAi^IUM  is  a center  frame  building  with  floor  space  sufficient 
to  accommodate  125  students  at  a time.  Remodeled  in  1954  to  oora- 
fortably  seat  700  people,  it  is  fully  equipped  with  ui)-to-dato 
appera  tus • 

SAIIITQRIUM,  a frame  resi dene e -appearing  structure  on  South  Blvd, 
contains  the  only  hospital  between  Pensaoola  and  JaolcBonville  serv- 
ing Hegro  patients  exclusively.  In  recent  years  a odern  X-ray  and 
laboratory  equipment  and  operating  table  were  installed,  A vl0,000 

I 

annex  oontaining  a contagious  ward  for  oo>muni cable  diseases,  a 
children’s  ward,  a maternity  ward  and  delivery  room  brings  the  hos- 
pltal’s  bed  oapaoity  to  45, 

LAUHBRY  is  a separate  unit  housed  in  a small  frame  building 
which  is  maintained  for  the  convenience  and 'benefit  of  the  students 
and  13ie  institution, 

BOOK.  STORK  is  located  in  the  Ad,  bpilding  and  operated  through 
the  office  of  the  Business  Manager,  A full  line  of  textbooks  used  ^ 
in  all  the  classes  are  carried  aud  sold  at  list  prices.  The  store 
also  handles  stationery  and  other  supplies. 

WOIM’S  BORI^IITORI.fjS  are  oompo.sed  of  four  buildings,  one  modern 

brick  and  three  older  frame,  situated  on  the  11,  side  of  the  campus, 

> 

All  the  buildings  are  comfortable  and  well  kept  in  every  respect 
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VTith  bathing  facllitios  on  each  corridor,  modern  furniture,  ample 
light,  ventilation  and  heating  plants*  Fire  prevention  apparatus 
is  a part  of  the  general  equi  iaent* 

MiIU*S  DORLUTORIiiS  ooncist  of  only  two  buildings,  one  brick  and 
the  other  frame,  hou&ing  approximately  76  students  each.  They  are 
also  outfitted  with  the  moct  modern  living  faoilicies, 

MISCELrAi^ECXJB  BUIIhllIGS  used  for  Various  purposes  constitute 
the  balance  of  the  campus  strootures.  A nurdber  of  them  are  cottages 
such  as  Grll/YKII,  MKBAiTE,  and  P.''JG-E,  and.  serve  as  dormitories  for  men 
and  viocaen  faculty  members.  THL’  RRESIDIUT’S  HOUSE  is  a modern  brick 
colonial  rec.ider:ice  with  a sweeping  view  of  Tallahassee.  Several 
oottaf:es  for  families  connected  with  the  college  are  situated  on 
or  near  the  campus  • 

Eduoati onal -social  life  of  the  student  group  is  oarried-on 
through  fraternitloB  and  sororities  althougji  the  organizations 
have  not  yet' realized  residences.  The  following  Greek  letter  soci- 
eties liave  teen  effected:  Alpha  Fhi  Alpha,  Omega  Psi  Phi,  Zeta  Phi 
Beta,  Alpha  kappa  .Alpha,  Kappa  Alpha  Psi,  Iota  Phi  Lambda,  Phi  Beta 
Sigma,  and  Sigma  Gamma  Rho. 


TCXJR  OP  Fi-OKIRA  AGERICULTURAJ  mi)  MiCUAiilCAL  C01.Lr.G]i;  ' OR 

ThiB  school  Is  situated  on  the  hlt^hest  of  Tallahassee’s  well 
shaded  hills,  one  mile  directly  couth  of  the  oapitol,  so  that  the 

oa<.ipU8  has  a oonmandin^  view  of  the  town*  It  was  opened  aic  a State 
hormal  School  for  Heg^roee  by  an  act  of  the  logiolaturo,  October  §,  188 
with  an  enrollment  of  16  ctuc^onts  in  a frame  oottaf!;e  which  still 
stands  on  the  Florida  state  College  for  Women  campus  (School  of  Iftusio 
Annex).  In  1891  it  was  moved  to  its  present  site,  a large  and  historic 

I 

plantation  originally  owned  by  territorial  Governor  iViUiam  P.  Ruval, 
and  so  it  was  that  Negroes  sought  higher  learning  on  the  very  land 
where  tS^^cir  ancestors  had  served  as  slaves.  The  institution  was  placed 
under  the  management  of  tli©  State  Board  of  Control  in  1906  ae  a coedu- 
cational college,  and  received  its  present  name  in  1909. 

In  its  60  yoarc  of  growth,  state  mrohasoG  have  enlarged  the  . 
college  campuc  to  377  acres,  about  50  of  vhloh  ar^  given  over  to  build- 
ings and  the  rest  to  farm  lands.  The  come  SO  'Tain  briok  and  frame 
buildings  are  spaciously  and  informally  grouped  together  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  Supported  by  state  and.  federed  appropriations  euid  bene- 
fitted  by  gifts  of  interested  friends,  the  oollcgo  has  realized  a 

remarkable  physical  exi^anslon  in  recent  yoare  until  it  ic  valued  at 

0 

approximately  vl, 500, 000.  Its  active  faculty  numbera  103  while  the 
sti'ident  enrollnont  is  about  1,000  both  for  the  regular  and  summer 
'seasions.  i 

\ 

The  seven  dlvisionc  of  the  college.  Agricultural,  Homo  conomios, 
liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  Mechanic  Arts,  Music,  Nurse  Training,  and 
Teacher -Training,  lead  to  the  A.B.  or  F.S,  degree,  and  prepare  *^e 
student  for  greater  usefulness  in  the  world.  Graduates  of  the  A.  & M. 
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Collog©  are  filtoriiig  Into  Hogro  mblio  cohoolf  iin(3  Boolal  welfare 
work  in  the  ctate  v/hore  ttielr  upllxtlng  liifluenoe  Ir.  1 mediately 

f 

roflooteci* 

AlfeiliiBiTRATIOIi  Birilhl  6,  oornor  of  Bouth  ..Ivcl.  and  j ailer 

Avo.,  Id  1;liO  most  monumehtal  of  the  grorr*  The  -^onr-otory  brick 

edifice  with  slate  rooi\  wldoh  ic  modem  ond  cuvrt  intlal  in  ovory 

roBX)eot,  was  erected  in  1927  at  a coot  orr  C 2C0,000  to  rooltic©  an 

older  wooden  Dtmottirej  deatrcyod  by  fire.  It  was  derlfned  by  Rudolph 

V/eayer,  architect  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and  it  the  rioet  farjilior 

of  the  coll  Of':©  build  ingc  to  the  public  because  of  ite  splendid  audi- 
% 

tori  am  with  a seating  capacity  of  1800*  There  ves  oer  services  are 
held  at  7:16  p*m*  every  Sunday,  largely  a ntasloal  program  rendered 
by  an  excellent  mixed  chorus  of  a huudred  voices,  and  visitors  arc 
extended  a cordial  iiivltation*  The  auditorium  is  well  appointed  - 
with  a large  stage,  oroh  stra  pit,  pipe  organ  and  ruoic  rooms  on 
eithor  side  so  that  it  is  virtually  a little  thaater*  Kverj^  state 

V V ♦ 

lefdBlatiVG  body  Ic  invited  to  a ’Beoionf  tration  Right’  by  the  Regro 
college,  in  which  the  seven  dvO'nrtmonts  partiolpite.  aoh  ic.  repre- 
sented on  the  stage  by  jm  active  oliimltanoouB  ten-minute  exhibit  so 
that  a dross  is  mode  in  one  comer  Snd  a oabinot  in  another  before 
tlio  auoionce*  The  brief  deaenstration  is  followed  by  a full  mucloal 
program*  All  guests  arc  wolodme  at  the  entertainment  wMch  is  ever 
ponulor  with  townspeople. 

BIBBS  Mii;^{BIAI  PARK,  Palmer  Avo*  across  from  Ad.  building,  con- 
tains an  open-air  theater  which  was  realized  1903-1934  at  a oost  of 
v9,000.  Public  band  eonoGrtO'aro  hold  there  reguLirly  Sunclay  after- 
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nooua  at  4:15  wliloh  it;  an  appointed  eooial  hour  or  tha  Ltudcnt 
body  • 

CJfi^HKQIK  IIBR.ARY,  rlttiatcd  in  tho  rnidi  t o r tiie  f recn, 

ie  tl^o  oldest  brio/  build iiif’*  It  has  a meilor/Gd  and  olai  rioal  ep- 
pearano©  islth  its  four  Corintrlan  ooln/anc  and  alaoj^t  oon  lolc  vine 
oovoraf?o*  The  library  oooupiec  the  cite  of  Governor  imval  *b  home 
will  oil  waG  1 ter  used  by  the  oollefe  as  m Qoadc  ic  building;  and 
called  inval  liall  until  it  waG  bxi^ned  in  1906;  That  sa-e  year  the 
library  wai  built,  and  It  hac  f^ror/n  until  it  oontainr  ov  r 12,000 
volmneo  oatalpgaed  and  dace  if  led  and  a lar^^e  a^^oant  of  uncatalof  ued 
material.  It  oubaorlbes  to  the  majority  of  ourront  roagaKi: -e::  and 
papers,'  The  JBf.B,  Young,  oollootlon  araoimtitir:;  to  12,000  voluraoc  wao 
willed  to  the  library  by  a fomer  president,  and  oontalns  volu  ble 
bound  editions  or  early  mug^-zl  os.  The  two-story  buildiiig  ,oi’ovideB 
Epaoo  .or  reference  and  maraslno  roomr,  and  has  a frame  annex  {the 
fortier  president’s  house)  which  is  maintained  for  tcaol.irs’  rostrved 
boohs.  An  interostiiig  doouf/ieiit  in  the  llbriry  is  a fra'ieo  ooey  of 
tftc  rmonoipation  proolamation,  library  hours! 8 to  12  a.m,  1:30  to 
0 mid  7 to  9 p,m,  closed  Saturday  aiternoOii  nnii  OiJOii  only  1:50  to 
S p.m.  i^undayi. 

lUCY  M0T*';K  PRACTICi  >>cn00L,  overlookluf  Tallaiiasseo  one  erected 
in  1931  at  a cost  of  ? 04,000,  Is  a modern  briok  building  and  repre- 
sente  the  latest  addition  to  the  Physical  units  of  the  oolloro,  ’its 
16  completely  equipped  manual  trainliig;,  physical  tminlnfr  mid  home 
econo  ico  rooms  give  it  one  of  the  fim^st  practice  teaching  schools 
in  the  fcJouth,  The  teaohing  of  all  / rauoc  and  tlie  gone  r,3l  organisation 
of  this  school  as  a social  Listitution  attempts  to  exemplify  tJie 


b«i-t  youoatl oil'll  praotlco  advocated.  An  danentary  library  In  the 
i-.  v-hit;;,  c>b6ervln£  tho  Bafjc  hoiirn  ao  tJio  :min  library,  t aii  inter- 
ei  tiat  ieati'jre  of  ti  c bullCi/ir* 

ItKCPAI^IO  ART!;>  P£;PABE:  . !T  is  houeod  In  one  of  Uie  older  two- 
etory  brick  buildin(js  whioT  Id  well  llf;:hted  and  vontilated  i or  cJiop  ' 
work,  inch  f:hop  hac  sen  pie  black-board  emoo  for  dieouDBion  oi  pro- 
JootB.  Trained  tradeamen-prof ecDore.  ruprrvise  threu  typoc  of  oourees 

-#  t 

which  ropyro  Dt.iiflontG  for  life’s  work  in  trades  each  ac  meoJianioo 

« 

aiid  oontraotorr*'  The  departs  ant  obt:rrvGB  an  anxiual  oocii-houGo  day 
the  second  week' in  April  whan  vlcitore  are  weloorao,  to  Int  poet  Die 
oxhitltG,  oonstitating  tli.e  yoar’o  wor.':# 

, AGRICUITIJR/J.  l51;ll»ARTM5d)T  oooupicc  ariothcr  of  the  older  fcrlak 
build in^ps  at  the  S,  eifid  o;l  tho  group  ov  oarnnua  ullt  ints.  ' ell  or- 
gnidsed  ooursoG  in  Anlraal  Jiusbaafiiy*  i^irylnt®  ^'onltpy  iiusbaadry,  , 
Horticulture,  Agrononjy  nnu  dant  and  iniJaaL  brothiotiori,  to 

a d©r:i“GC)  in  Ag^rloultural  ’ duoation  arc  offerod.  The  net/  f3?ar;ic 
lAKY  :1JIX  IbC#  £ ituutod  at  tho  oailipuc  ofig'*e  oi  tlie  college  farrita, 
is  a fidd  house  f or  the  dopyrtactit,  and  aoxitaloL' utamhloic  for 
railkiiig,  feeding  stall?:  for  ciilvos,  dairy  luboratorleo  and  milk 
rooms  oqui?:pcd  with  poi;or  soparatora  and  ohurnB.  Tliia  inter  *: ting 
building  ie  open  for  daily  Inapeotion. 

TIIF  COtHICLJU  is  a tv;o-f:tory  brick  structure  V7lth  a center  r ol  ition 

I 

in  tlie  oarajms  and  6m  im.:  ortont  noptlnd -place  in  tho  llvof  of  ti  e 
atudeutD.  It  oontalnc  tlircc  rell-appolntoO  dinin(  hallo,  onn  for 

I * 

tlio  faculty  on  th©  lov/or  floor,  onothor  foy  high  eohool  otudertts 

1 

in  the  upper  li,  wing  and  the  largest  : or  tlie  r/iain  Ltucsoiit  body  on 
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the  or  floor.  iCltohm  faollitieD  have  modem  utem  Up  and 
af>pas*atat;  with  rofrigeration  and  etoam  tables.  Wie  CAr  JhJTrKIA,  a 
frara®  bulldiiic  no  ;rby,  if  operated  in  aeJ'ooiation  v;ith  the  dining 
rooms.. 

i 

OYMI']AJ-'IUM  ic  a oonter  frame  btiilCin^^  with  floor  npaoe  suffiolent 

I 

to  aooommotiate  121  Dtiid onto  at  a time.  RonodeleO  in  19134  to  oom- 
fortably  seat  700  people,  it  is  iully  oquijiped  witl  up-to-cote 
api)Brntuc. 

V ' 

a fraiflo  rcsildonoo-appoarinc:  ctnicturc  on  ^3outh  Blvd., 

oonts-ine  the  onlv  hoe;:dtal  botwoon  i^eiisaoolo  and  Jacksonville  c^^rv- 

/ 

inf  lio/i^ro  patieeitti  oKolusdvolv  • In  rooerit  yearn  a modem  X-ray  and  . 
laboratory  equipment  and  operating  table  were  inetallcd.  \ Cl0,000 
annex  oontoining  a ooatjgiotir>  ward  for  oor.immii cable  dineaceB,  a 
•ohiltiron’B  ward,  a matoi*alty  ward  aiid  delivery  room  bringc;  the  hos- 
qital’sbod  capacity  to  43. 

LAUIiDKY  is  a separate  uiiit  hewaed  in  a smll  frame  biiilding  , 
widoh  in  maintained  for  tiie  oonvenienoo.  and  benefit  of  the  rtudonts 
and  the  institution. 

BOOK  BTORi;  is  located  in  tbo  Ad.  builclng  and  operated  through 
the  ovfioo  of  t}iG  iinsinosG  ilamgcr*  A full  line  of  textbooks  used 
in  all  the  clsu  oes  are  carried  and  sclc-  at  list  :^ioes.  The  store 
also  handles  stationery  and  other  onppllGS. 

BOiillTCJRI  IB  are  oomi)o:od  of  "onr  VuilOingi?,  on©  moflern 
brick  aiid  three  older  frame,  situated  on  the  U.  foido  of  the  oa’o  ns. 
All  the  buildint'^-  are  oomiortable  and  well  kept  i-o  evory  respect 


with  ba.thin(r  facilitioc  oi^  ench  corridor,  modern  furniture,  araple 


ll^ht,  veiitilatlon  tmfl  hoatlnfi:  plants*  Fire  prevention  apparatuB 
la  a part  of  the  f ontiral  oqul  wefit. 

MKI^’S  hORVlTORIiS  oonc>lGt  of  only  two  builein^e,  one  brick  and 

\ 

t^lO  other  frane,  horn  Inf:  approctimtely  70  BtiiiiontG  each*  They  are 
alBo  outfitted  wit3i  tlio  ma  t modern  living  facilities, 

MISCKIIAi’KCWS  BUIIlIilGS  uoed  for  various  purpoceL  oonetltute 

the  balance  of  the  cam  rue  stniotnrcB.  A nuriljGr  of  them  ore  o^ttaf©* 

Buoh  at  G\tTnJl^,  KIBAKR,  and  F IGK,  and  rerve  ao  dorKitorioB  for  men 

and  wanen  faculty  monberc,  Hi  ; IhJlIT’S  HOUSJil  ir  a Modern  brick 

colonial  redde/io©  with  a Bwocjjlne  view  of  Tallahaef  ee.  Several 

oottat,eB  for  famlllos  connected  wltl'  the  oollero  are  situated  on 
0 

or  near  the  00/11^x10, 

• 

■iduoational-c  oolal  life  of  tlie  student  froup  ie  oarrictl-on 
through  fratornltioB  and  oororitioD  ol though  the  organizations 
have  not  yet  realized  reoidenoec.  TJio  follo.lng  Greek  letter  gocI- 
eties  h^vo  boea  effected:  Alplia  ilil  Alpha,  Omega  Psi  Phi,  2cta  Phi 
Beta,  Alpha  ICappa  Alpha,  Kappa  Alplia  Pel,  Iota  Plii  Lambda,  rhi  Beta 
Si^3a,  and  Sigma  Gam/nn  Rho. 
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